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Sacerdos Alter Christus 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The present paper discusses the preferable use of the Sacerdos 
alter Christus formula—whether it should be used in our dis- 
courses to the laity and, if so, in what probably special manner; 
or should be, in general, confined to conferences delivered to 
priests and ecclesiastical students. A succeeding paper hopes to 
discuss the preferable use of the similar formula, Christianus alter 
Christus. 


I 


In his ‘“‘Exhortatio ad Clerum,’”’ Pope Pius X was professedly 
addressing the Catholic priesthood and not the Catholic laity. 
He noted two implications in the Sacerdos alter Christus expres- 
sion: “If the priest is called alter Christus and 1s such by his par- 
ticipation of Christ’s power, must he not also become such by his 
imitation of Christ’s deeds?” In italicizing the words is and be- 
come, I wish to indicate that the Holy Father accepted the formula 
both as accurate in so far as it referred to the marvellous powers 
conferred by Christ on His priests adown the ages, and as en- 
couraging to priests in their efforts to fulfill the resulting obliga- 
tion to become Christlike in their lives and virtues. 

Can this distinction between the fact and the obligations arising 
from that fact give us a basis for establishing the preferable use of 
the formula in our sermons and conferences? Is it quite desirable 
to employ the formula indifferently in sermons to the laity and in 
conferences during clerical retreats? It was used by the Holy 
Father in his Encyclical to the clergy and not to the laity (or to 
the clergy and the laity in common). Already aware of their 
Christlike powers in sufficient detail, priests need no additional 
insistence on their identification with Christ in this particular re- 
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spect, but will nevertheless profit from sincere meditations on 
their resulting obligation to strive after personal sanctification, 
as the Holy Father pointed out in his ‘‘Exhortatio ad Clerum”’ 
of October 4, 1908. 


On the other hand, the laity can realize in some fashion that the 
powers exercised by the priest justify the appellation of ‘“‘another 
Christ.’ But I am strongly inclined to think that when layfolk 
hear our formula they are more apt to think of “‘Christlikeness,” 
that is, of a notable exemplification in priestly life of the virtues 
of Christ—His patience, His benignity, His lovingkindness, His 
charity towards the poor and the afflicted. They are apt to think 
of the world-classic entitled ‘“The Following of Christ’’ or simply 
‘The Imitation” (or of one or other title sometimes given to it by 
Protestant translators, such as ‘‘The Christian Pattern’’ or “‘Like 
Unto Him’’). ‘“‘Christlikeness’”’ is naturally their predominant 
thought here. 


The thought of the laity in this respect is natural and appropri- 
ate. But the laity do not, in this predilection for a natural inter- 
pretation, forget the Christlike powers conferred upon priests. 
Protestants, on the other hand, will naturally think only of the 
Christlikeness that ought to be observable in the manners and 
the morals of a priest, because Protestants do not admit the 
supernatural powers granted by Our Saviour to His priests. 


It is not inadvisable to adduce here three illustrations of my 
opinion that both Catholics and Protestants are apt to stress the 
thought of priestly Christlikeness in pieties rather than in powers. 
First of all, then, we find in the penultimate chapter of Miss 
Flick’s admirable biography, ‘‘Chaplain Duffy of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment, New York,” the heading: ‘Alter Christus.’’ Through- 
out this chapter, the Catholic biographer dwells exclusively and 
beautifully on the Christlikeness of Father Duffy in his deeds— 
his ready kindness, charity, benevolence, and in general his lovable 
characteristics as viewed from a Christian standpoint. The 
chapter thus carries out the intimations given in the opening sen- 
tence: ‘‘The life of Father Duffy could be taken as a mirror of 
Christ for the average priest.’ That is to say, the ordinary 
priest could well model his activities on those of Father Duffy. 
This idea was that of Pius X himself, since he declared that priests 
should become other Christs in their deeds—they who already are 
other Christs in their marvellous spiritual powers. 


My other illustrations deal with non-Catholic estimates of the 
Christlikeness of a priest. In the same biography we read (page 
177): “‘Many beautiful tributes have been written of Father Duffy 
since his death. One of the most touchingly human perhaps were 
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the lines appearing in the New York Sun, ‘Dial,’ by H. I. Phil- 
lips.”’ I quote only the last of four stanzas: 


Here is one who lived as Christ did, 
One who thought of self the least, 
One who knew his God and loved Him, 

Father Duffy, ‘Fighting Priest.” 


My third illustration is found in a dispatch from Juneau, Alaska, 
October 7, 1935, which is self-explanatory: 


“Government and municipal officials and the people of Alaska 
joined in paying tribute to the Most Rev. Joseph R. Crimont, S.J., 
D.D., Bishop of Alaska, on the occasion of his observance of the 
diamond jubilee of his entrance into the Society of Jesus... . 

“Bishop Crimont has given 42 of his 60 years in religious life to 
the Territory of Alaska. Judge James Wickersham, former Alaskan 
Delegate to Congress, recounted historical facts of the Yukon River 
country nearly 40 years ago when Bishop Crimont, Father Francis 
Monroe and Father Julius Jetty were valiantly building up the 
Church in that section. 

“Although the Bishop of Alaska, J. R. Crimont,’ he said, ‘stands 
before you now arrayed in his canonical clothing, it is as a sour- 
dough on the Yukon, working for and with the people of that terri- 
tory, that many of us remember him. Everyone loved him there; 
everyone respected him; he was a human to all of them; he repre- 
sented his Church, he represented right and the principles of right, 
but most of all he represented the essential goodness and beauty of 
humanity. He has not changed since he became Bishop... .’”’ 


I suppose that in the picture drawn by Judge Wickersham we 
may perceive the idea our separated brethren would easily attach 
to the words, Sacerdos alter Christus. To Catholic and to non- 
Catholic alike, therefore, our formula seems first of all, and not at 
all unnaturally, to suggest Christlikeness in deeds rather than in 


supernatural powers. 


II 


In view of this popular interpretation of ‘‘other Christs,’’ the 
question may arise: “Is it desirable to preach formal sermons on 
the text, Sacredos alter Christus?’ Will our hearers be tempted 
to criticize our manner of living rather than to realize calmly the 
immense dignity and glory and Christlike powers of the Catholic 
priesthood? How shall we exalt the priesthood without, may- 
hap, suggesting an unpleasant contrast between our powers and 


our performances? 
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Howbeit, there appears to be at least one occasion when a ser- 
mon on the priestly prerogatives could be preached with prob- 
ably no unpleasant reactions on the part of the congregation. 
This occasion is the First Mass of a priest. After his long years of 
seminary training, the newly ordained priest might well appear 
to the congregation as innocent of evil as a new-born babe. His 
past life will not contradict the ideal of Christlikeness insisted 
upon by Pius X and more or less concretely imagined by the Catho- 
lic people. 

In respect of this particular occasion, we may notice the man- 
ner in which one preacher handled our formula. The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas P. Phelan issued in 1933 a volume entitled ‘Sermons for 
Special Occasions.’’ In it he included sermons he had preached on 
four priestly occasions: (1) “‘A Priest’s Golden Jubilee,” (2) “A 
Priest’s Silver Jubilee,” (3) ‘“‘A Priest’s First Mass,” (4) “A 
Priest’s Requiem.”’ In only one of the four did he use our form- 
ula, and then only, as it were, in a glancing fashion. Let me quote 
slightly from the sermon at a priest’s First Mass: 


“At his ordination, the young priest becomes an alter Christus, re- 
ceiving the powers conferred by the Saviour on His Apostles on that 
first Holy Thursday night. He is the chosen almoner of the graces 
merited by the Redeemer on Calvary’s cruel tree. He regenerates 
the new-born babe, he cleanses the sinful soul, he nourishes the 
spiritually hungry, he unites in holy wedlock, he bears the blessed 
oils of Extreme Unction to the passing soul, he stands at the yawning 
grave and prays for the departed Christian. He weeps with the 
sorrowful, he smiles with the joyous. From the cradle to the tomb 
he is with his sheep at all times, in all places; no danger can deter 
him, for he is their hope, their consolation, their guide and their 
father.” 


This was a comprehensive summary of the priestly ministra- 
tions and powers. No thought will creep into the minds of the 
hearers that would derogate from the esteem the laity ought to 
exhibit for such sublime ministrations which the newly ordained 
priest is to exercise in their behalf. Nevertheless, the preacher 
clearly deemed it desirable to issue a warning to his hearers con- 
cerning the trials and sufierings that will probably confront the 
young priest in his coming years. Perhaps it was not amiss for 
the preacher to paint the quite probable picture of the young 
priest’s future—a picture suggested, no doubt, by the experiences 
even of excellent workmen in the vineyard of the Master: 


“Yet, the priest suffers many trials, weighty sorrows. His children 
love and respect him, as one set apart for the divine service, and re- 
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gard him with affection and reverence; although occasionally his 
heart is pierced by their uncharitable and unchristian conduct. His 
motives are misunderstood, his utterances misinterpreted, his policies 
questioned. The slightest morsel of gossip or rumor is magnified and 
expanded, even those whom he succored in trials and sorrows casting 
the first stone. He is frequently denounced as ambitious, avaricious, 
intolerant, tyrannical. Yet, he must serve and obey God rather than 
man, must face obloquy and criticism with the heroism of a stoic... . 
So, the faithful priest occasionally is not only despised, maligned, 
ridiculed, by the enemies of his religion, but denied by some Peter, 
betrayed by some Judas, crucified by some Pilate, among his flock 
” 


The first of these two excerpts presents the priest as alter 
Christus in respect of his spiritual powers; the second, as presum- 
ably patient, like his Divine Lord, under all kinds of trials and 
sufferings, and therefore as an alter Christus, as ‘‘Christlike,”’ 
in the popular interpretation of our formula. It may not have 
been amiss, in this sermon at the First Mass of a priest, to recog- 
nize the popular interpretation of our formula and thus to coun- 
teract, in some degree, the probable criticisms that might be 
passed on the same young priest during the years of his future 
ministry. 

The First Mass of a priest would therefore seem to be a suit- 
able occasion for emphasizing the divinely given powers of the 
priesthood in some detail, so that the laity might understand 
aright the main intent of our formula. 


Ill 


Is it, then, wholly undesirable to use our formula in a sermon or 
address at a priest’s jubilee celebration? Looking over three 
published volumes of sermons by as many preachers, I find that 
the Sacerdos alter Christus formula was in fact employed on such 
occasions. At present, however, let me merely refer to the ser- 
mon preached by Cardinal Bourne at the jubilee celebration of 
the illustrious Bishop Hedley in 1912. It was, of course, wholly 
appropriate for the Cardinal to quote our formula (in English and 
in quotation-marks: ‘“The priest is another Christ’’), because he 
was able truthfully to declare: ‘‘We are gathered together to-day 
to give praise to God for a priestly life of noble fulfillment during 
fifty years. ...” Similarly, the lives of innumerable priestly 
jubilarians could no doubt justify the use of our formula both in a 
sermon at Mass and in a speech at dinner following the Mass. 
Such priests in their ministry may have rendered a use of the 
formula appropriate in several ways because of their fulfillment of 
the desideratum voiced by Pius X, namely, that a priest is called 
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alter Christus not only because he has Christlike powers but also 
because it is his duty to become Christlike by imitating the life 
of Christ. 

In spite of all that has just now been said, the desirability of 
using our text on such occasions may still be considered question- 
able. Perhaps a jubilarian will feel rather abashed than pleased 
at hearing himself praised in this fashion. The more Christlike 
he has become, the less will he esteem himself to have deserved the 
eulogy passed upon his life and his virtues. Like St. Paul, he 
will rather judge himself ‘‘of sinners the chief’’—will think of him- 
self as on the whole an unfaithful servant who has miserably failed 
to follow zealously in the footprints of his Lord. I know of one 
priest (now deceased) whom his clerical brethren justly regarded 
as a shining model of priestliness, but who was withal of such 
humility that, in the semi-consciousness of a long sickness, he 
was heard piteously murmuring: ‘Oh, why did I become a 
priest? Why did I become a priest?’ Would this devout and 
devoted priest have relished a public comparison—say rather, an 
identification—of his life with that of Christ? Would he like to 
be styled alter Christus? 

On the other hand, if the jubilarian’s life had been hardly an 
open book of Christlikeness for all men easily to read, with what 
misgivings would he not hear himself called ‘‘another Christ’’— 
and this in the hearing of a congregation that had not been greatly 
edified by his manner of life! To him and to them, might not 
words appear to have lost their ordinary connotations? Praise 
could thus be understood either as subtle sarcasm or as meanest 
flattery. And the jubilarian might properly fear a contrast be- 
tween what has been and what might have been. 

Why, then, should a preacher (too greatly enamored of the alter 
Christus expression to let it go by the board in a public celebra- 
tion) apply the expression exclusively to the Christlike powers 
with which the jubilarian had been clothed on the day of his or- 
dination, skilfully avoiding any allusion to Christlikeness in the 
jubilarian’s manner of life? In such a case, might not the priest 
who has been thus unskillfully praised feel like uttering (but only 
to himself, of course) Hamlet’s dreadful “‘wormwood, wormwood”’? 

Instead of using our formula, the preacher could properly 
praise (let us suppose) the many successful religious activities of 
the parish in which its people had engaged with generous enthu- 
siasm, the glow of satisfaction felt by the pastor because of this 
kindly and sympathetic helpfulness of his devoted flock, the large 
number of the Sacraments administered in the years now flown by 
but always present in the mind of God; and he could forecast a 
continuance of such activities during the coming years. No 
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doubt, the people are not overcritical in a celebration which is 
notably a great and rare event in the parish life. They accord- 
ingly will be pleased to hear themselves ranged in a cohort around 
their pastor—a congregation that has unfailingly upheld the arms 
of their pastor throughout so many happy years. 

It has not been any part of my thought in this paper to exhibit 
a doleful picture of our priestly life and work, or to suggest that 
we are failing miserably in our duty. But there has been such a 
multiplied use of the Sacerdos alter Christus formula in fairly re- 
cent years that we may have reason to look forward with some ap- 
prehension to a not wholly improbable reaction on the part of a 
critical-minded laity. Quod Deus avertat! 


IV 


Despite what has been thus far argued concerning the prefer- 
able audience for a discourse on Sacerdos alter Christus, we might 
(after all!) deem it desirable to preach such a sermon to a general 
congregation. If so, the dignity and the supernatural powers 
conferred by Christ on His priests could be described in some de- 
tail, and our formula could thus be vindicated in its first meaning. 
After this prefatory treatment, however, it might be well to omit 
the argumentation of Pius X and of Pius XI in respect of priestly 
Christlikeness in the manners and morals of the clergy, and to 
picture instead—as did Father Phelan—the worries and tribula- 
tions that even the most successful priest may sometimes have to 
face in his efforts to present his flock as an acceptable offering to 
their Divine Maker. Thus it happens that, in spite of his office 
and his wonderful powers, the priest may be a greatly worried 
man who is carrying his precious jewel in a vessel of inevitably 
weak clay. Like any of the laity, he is girt about with infirmity; 
is subject to occasional nervous disorders that make it difficult 
for him always to be gentle and sauve in manner; is sometimes 
inevitably preoccupied with many other important affairs just 
at the moment when some one of the laity’s tangled affairs is 
thrust suddenly upon his notice for immediate rectification. In 
the meantime, he is always to remember the Apostle’s recommen- 
dation to him to be all things to all men in order that all may be 
gained to Christ. 

The golden words of the Jmitation apply to laics as well as to 
the clergy: ‘We are all weak. But see that thou think no man 
weaker than thyself!” 

In these few and simple words, the Imitation recalls to the 
priestly mind the terrible object-lessons furnished by the Gospels 
themselves. For it was after the Holy Communion administered 
to the Apostles by Our Lord Himself, that St. Peter thrice denied 
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knowing his Lord; that all of them fled from the terror of Gethse- 
mani; that only one of them was found at the Cross on Calvary. 

Laity and clergy alike ought to reflect that salvation is a per- 
sonal affair; that the most self-sacrificing of priests cannot guar- 
antee the holiness of a single one of the thousands of souls com- 
mitted to his care; that self-satisfied criticism of other folk is a 
very dangerous propensity of our fallen nature; and that the nec- 
essary humility of the Catholic Faith ought to make all of us 
study closely our own defects rather than comment on the defects 
of any other person. Even the holiest of souls will think of the 
Day of Judgment for all mankind, and will repeat with honest 
fear and trembling: 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix justus sit securus? 








You Must Not “Swing” Plain Chant! 


By EuGene A. Doo.ey, O.M.L., J.C.D. 


Tourists who pass seminaries and monasteries on their trips 
must often be impressed rather gloomily by the drab and severe 
architectural lines of such edifices. The typical seminary built 
in the early days of the century is not a sight to please or charm 
the eye. The main requisites in those days were a roof, four walls, 
and myriad rooms! Many an esthetic shudder is perfectly under- 
standable. 

At the same time it is well to remember that it is the people who 
make the spirit of a place, and not merely the buildings. The 
usual American scholasticates and seminaries are the homes of 
thousands of bright-eyed American boys who have brought with 
them all the traits of vivacious and red-blooded American youth. 
Their soutanes may reflect the age-old appearance of the Middle 
Ages, but their eyes and their manners denote nothing except 
the progressive, twentieth-century viewpoint on life. 

Perhaps nowhere is this reflected better than in the classes of 
music and plain chant. The professor of music receives his 
yearly contribution of a score of wide-eyed boys, most of whom 
know little of music except what they have learned in a high 
school band or in a college glee club. The choirmaster may have 
high ideals and aims, but he usually receives the rawest of ma- 
terial to mold. Young men whose voices were in the autumnal 
habit of cheering “for dear old Rutgers’’ must be checked up, 
toned down, softened and modulated, so that there will be really 
some truth in the Psalm that promises to raise ‘‘sweet songs to the 
Lord.” It is easy to have a choir. The mere posting of a regu- 
lation upon a seminary bulletin board is enough to compel the 
presence of a goodly class of singers; but if there is a desire to 
have a group that is really ‘‘dulcisonans,” then many an hour of 
work must follow. 

The radio has brought all types of music into American homes, 
and it would be futile to deny that “‘swing music’’ has had no 
influence on our youth. Just as it produces a crop of jitterbugs, 
so also does it produce a definite mental attitude towards all song, 
whether ancient or modern. Boys who have chanted the praise of 
their Alma Mater to the slightly sticky and maudlin chords of 
barbershop harmony are not averse to attempting the same 
harmony-in-thirds on the hymns and psalms of the Liber Usualis. 
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More than one choirmaster has been startled to hear close har- 
mony chanted by some venturesome seminarian who ‘“‘tried to 
put a little pep’’ into the solemn cadences of plain song. That 
happened on a Good Friday not long ago, when some anonymous 
lad proceeded to weave into the ‘“‘Popule Meus’”’ a fascinating and 
astonishingly accurate counter-melody. Palestrina may not have 
turned in his grave, but at least he sat up to listen! It was 
clever—but not liturgical. 

It is easy to understand a typical American boy’s approach to 
the plain chant theories. Football games have introduced him to 
the steady beat of the marching song of his school, and he asso- 
ciates this steady and rigorous beat with all music. In tonality, 
his purpose and theory have been expression, rather than re- 
pression. He is not too careful to avoid “‘portamento,’’ because 
he has been taught by the radio that moaning crooners are 
America’s gift to music. 

When a teacher can keep such spontaneity in his students, 
retaining and harnessing the natural love of music, he can have a 
choir that will be as good as anything anywhere. Was it not 
Pope Pius XI who said that, if music were a part of each day’s 
work, soon it would be a pleasure and not a burden? He was not 
uttering any platitude there, because music still has its sweetly 
solemn power to brighten any life and work. 

All this cannot be done in the first month, or even in the first 
year. The good Lord must smile each year as He hears the new 
seminarians work out their vigor and enthusiasm on plain chant. 
“Cantate Domino canticum novum,”’ takes on a deeper meaning, 
especially in the word “‘new,’’ because voices that are unfamiliar 
with the nuances of the old-time chant can add lugubrious and 
comical touches to the melodies. 

The American boy sees in his plain chant book a staff of four 
lines, instead of the ordinary one of five lines. The notes are 
square or diamond-shaped, instead of round. There is no mathe- 
matically exact measure, either, because there is no precise musi- 
cal beat. The voice part follows the melody, rather than the 
beat. Such a variation from the usual style of modern song sets 
the stage for a cadence and a flowing style of song that is not at 
all familiar, especially to American lads who have never heard its 
like. Some notes receive an “‘ictus’’ or added intensity of tone, 
and newcomers to plain chant usually give them such a thump and 
a bump that they even laugh at themselves. 

A little practice takes this boisterousness away, and before long 
the boys are following the sweep of the choirmaster’s hand as he 
marks the cadence in the unique style proper to the chant. They 
may not know all the technical names for the notes and the 
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arrangements, but it is quite certain that all of them soon know 
the ‘‘quilisma,’’ a setup of notes that resembles an accented 
dotted quarter, at least in the beginning. There are many who 
utter the not-too-humble boast that no one can sing a “‘quilisma”’ 
better than American students. They give it verve and inten- 
sity! 

And O the organists! Year by year they decrease in number. 
Canned music on the radio seems to satisfy most people, and 
surprisingly few boys learn to become producers of their own 
music. Most are only listeners. It is a pity, too, because musi- 
cians always seem to get more pleasure out of life than ordinary 
folk. Someone has defined a typical church organist as ‘“‘an old 
lady with one foot in the grave, and the other foot on the Swell 
pedal.”” Even seminaries have organists who try to cover up 
mistakes in the bass by producing a massive volume of tone in 
the treble, so that discords will be drowned in the sea of harmony. 
American lads seem to incline towards flashy right hands, with 
pathetic left hands that fake the bass parts. And another thing: 
a choirmaster in these American seminaries must never take his 
eyes and mind off the young seminarian who plays the organ, 
either. If he does, the lad is likely to play ‘“The Indian Love 
Call” or the ‘““Melody in F”’ at some reverent and solemn mo- 
ment! 

The clash between orthodoxy and ‘‘devotion” appears regularly. 
One day the leaders will sing such a hymn as “‘O Mother I could 
weep for mirth,’’ and it will take more than a mere professor to 
convince them that this type of hymn is not fit for church presen- 
tation. Gentle and kindly souls who have loved these hymns 
since childhood days will sneer benignly at liturgical laws that 
relegate such words and melodies to the schoolroom or the 
museum. These good souls make the issue very clear, too: 
“What right has anyone to state that this hymn is not proper? 
Isn’t it beautiful? Isn’t it devotional? Isn’t it touching?” 

Once a person admits that devotion and fancy are the tests of a 
good hymn, he is bound by the inevitable consequences that flow 
from his principles. The mistake comes, of course, in admitting 
that it is the only proper test. It is good to have devotion, but it 
is dangerous to have poor rules or no rules to keep it within its 
right bounds. We must have zeal, but it must be ‘‘according to 
knowledge,” as both the sailmaker from Tarsus and the Bishop of 
Hippo stated rather clearly. 

It is hard to bring home to some devout souls, even in seminaries, 
that the Church desires only a special kind of music sung within 
its walls. The rules are not too rigid, either, but there is firm- 
ness, just the same. Undeniably, there is a plethora of good 
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music which satisfies the ears of esthetes without satisfying the 
canons of good liturgy. The Church is ready to admit (for in- 
stance) that ‘“‘A Perfect Day” and “‘To a Wild Rose’’ are both 
beautiful compositions; at the same time and in the same breath 
the Church also adds that these pieces are not proper for any 
liturgical services. The same principle stands for hundreds of 
other compositions, even though the choirmaster or the pastor 
may have to battle with his back to the wall in a valiant effort to 
keep them from being played in the midst of a divine service. On 
Saint Patrick’s day, for instance, liturgical laws die a thousand 
deaths. 

The issue is deep and serious, no doubt, even though there is 
no malice on either side. Still, the answer is easy to give. Any- 
one who insists on making personal feelings the norm for deciding 
what music should be sung in church, is also suspiciously close 
to the view that private interpretation always justifies any 
devout believer. It is a good thing to have certain convictions 
and beliefs, but it is even better to have a right conscience. Per- 
sonal likes, dislikes, feelings, and opinions must conform to law, 
before they can be set down as the right rule of conduct, even in 
the choir loft. Once the Church has set down the design for song, 
the best policy is to follow that norm and not to appeal to some 
rather personal and giddy convictions in attempts to justify 
sweetly sentimental hymns which represent the zenith of love but 
the nadir of liturgical spirit. 

All these problems, and more, must the choirmaster face. 
Everyone knows how difficult it is to manage a choir of temper- 
amental and chronically jealous singers. Probably that is the 
reason why so many pastors do not even bother with their choirs, 
since they realize at the outset how troublesome and bothersome 
and thankless is the task. Priests have enough worries in their 
own end of the church without shouldering more from the choir 
loft. 

In the seminary there is not the same difficulty. It is easy to 
understand why music can be poor in parish churches at times, 
but there is no reason why music in seminaries should be mediocre. 
As a matter of fact, it is not mediocre, either. Even the best choir 
may have its off-days, and even the best choirs may stumble over 
an unusual Offertory or Communion. These things are all 
hazards of the game. Artistry includes the “‘ability to cover up 
mistakes,”’ and one of the wisest rules of liturgy is this: ‘If you 
make a mistake, correct it gracefully.” 

Enthusiastic lovers of the chant may boast of the complete 
perfection of their idol, but surely it is not treason to withhold 
such complete devotion. One need not become a Lutheran to 
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agree with Luther to this extent—that poorly rendered plain 
chant does remind one of the “‘braying of a wild ass.”” Neither 
wholesale idolatry nor complete condemnation is the right atti- 
tude. Everything that Shakespeare wrote is not perfect; some 
of Beethoven and Chopin is rather aimless and pointless; and 
some of the antiphons or hymns of plain chant do not inspire 
rapt or thrilling emotion. 

Plain chant is not figure music, and it is absurd to judge it on 
the same basis. There is nothing sillier than the spectacle of tone- 
deaf people contemptuously dismissing Rachmaninoff and Hei- 
fetz and Paderewski. Their criticisms are worthless, because 
they come from total misconception and ignorance. So also are 
many of the criticisms against the chant. An appreciation of its 
beauty must be gradually acquired, and its spirit assimilated. 
It is a thrilling thing to see students who knew nothing but jazz 
music acquire a devotion to the Gregorian chant. They become 
awed by the quavering and richly haunting melodies. Music was 
always in their souls, but heretofore they have been satisfied with 
its counterfeit. Was it not Mozart who said that he would gladly 
give up all his other fame, if it could only be said of him that he 
had written the Gregorian Preface? That melody is fascinating 
and undeniably beautiful. Children on the street often sing it, 
and many a cleric has had to ‘‘shush”’ an altarboy who tried to 
sing it along with the celebrant at High Mass. 

America is a young nation even now, and it is polyglot in its 
population. Any seminary has many races represented in its 
student body. But the Liber Usualis is known everywhere, and 
Gregorian is the common hymnody of all priests. It is a pity that 
so many of the Catholic laity never seem to learn what true 
church music is, because they seem never to hear it. 

There is no doubt that America loves music, too. People do 
not buy radios to hear speeches. The primary purpose is to hear 
music—make no mistake about that. They may just as well 
hear good music as poor stuff, too. American priests can do them 
a favor by opening the door even wider, so that all of our people 
may have the chance to hear what proper chant is. Happy the 
choirmaster or the pastor who finds one of those divinely in- 
spired voices that God sends at irregular intervals to stir the 
dusty waters of the pool of routine. Around this voice he can 
build a choir capable of intense beauty. The boys may sing of 
the happiness that comes when they are ‘“‘deep in the heart of 
Texas,” but that is only a mood. Swing music is all right in its 
place, and that place is the dance hall. 

But God deserves better music than that. Give Him plain 
chant. It has everything. 








A Discourse on Conscience 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


“For our glory is this, the testimony of our conscience’ (II Cor., i. 12). 


We can learn good lessons from very simple things. The 
Saints made use of the most familiar sights and sounds around 
them to raise their hearts to God. To teach the sublimest truths 
Christ Our Lord spoke of the wild flowers and the ravens, the 
springing corn and the vineyards, and even the homeliest things 
of the household. Let us use one of these familiar objects to 
bring home to ourselves an important truth and a useful lesson. 


There are few households without that ingenious little inven- 
tion, the alarm-clock. It renders a kind of service that we must 
admit to be useful. Yet, it is not a service about which we 
always feel quite enthusiastic. For its function is to wake us 
with a start from our pleasant slumbers and bring us back from 
the land of dreams to cold realities. 

Now, supposing someone were to invent a piece of mechanism 
which we could carry about everywhere with us, and which was so 
arranged that whenever any danger threatened our health or our 
life it would instantly warn us. That certainly would be an 
invention to feel enthusiastic about. It is true that such a device 
could not altogether ward off danger from us. But they say: 
‘‘Forewarned is forearmed.’’ At all events, we should then be 
on our guard; we could not be taken by surprise. 

Perhaps you think such an invention impossible? Well, I 
don’t know; very likely it is. But, if we have no such device 
to warn us about dangers to the body, we have something not 
unlike that to put us on our guard against dangers to the soul. 

Some of you may have read in translation or seen on the screen 
an Italian children’s story named ‘‘Pinocchio.”’ In that story the 
conscience is represented in the form of a cricket, which turned 
up at the most awkward moments and warned Pinocchio or 
reminded him of his duty. 

We have within our minds a sort of alarm-clock which goes 
off, or ought to go off, when sin presents itself before us. That 
spiritual alarm-clock we call the voice of conscience. Something 
pleasant and attractive, let us say, comes before you, and you 
want to have it or to do it, as the case may be. And then some- 
thing within you cries: ‘‘Hands off. You must not do that; 
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it is wrong.”” And if you persist in doing it, you know and feel 
you are doing wrong. 

Now, what 7s your conscience in itself? Well, it is nothing 
mysterious. It is just the reason God gave us when He made us, 
but it is that reason working in a particular manner. It is your 
reason judging here and now in a practical way that this action 
before you is wrong and must not be done; it is the reason God 
gave you warning you off from what is bad or urging you to do 
your duty. God made your minds and mine in such a way that 
they know (as soon as we come to the use of reason) the difference 
between right and wrong, just as he made our eyes capable of 
distinguishing between black and white. Animals have no con- 
science because they have no reason; there is no right or wrong 
for them. You could not, except in joke, speak of a conscientious 
cat or a conscientious parrot. A parrot has no more idea of 
right and wrong than it has of the meaning of the words it is 
taught to repeat. But we human beings, as soon as we come to 
the use of reason, have a conscience and must obey it. 

Conscience, then, is our reason telling us that this is right for us 
to do and that is wrong. But if that is so, how is it correct to 
call conscience the voice of God, as it is so often called? Well, it 
is the voice of God in a very true sense. Let us look at it in this 
way. Supposing somebody who was placed over you and whom 
you were bound to obey, Father or Mother, were to take an 
alarm-clock and wind it up and set it—say—for half-past five 
in the morning, and supposing he or she said to you then: ‘‘Now, 
the moment the alarm goes off you are to get up out of bed.” 
Next morning when that alarm went off, wouldn’t you have to 
obey it just as if it was the voice of that person commanding you 
to get up? Now, it is not only that God set the alarm-clock 
that is in your mind—your conscience; but He actually made it 
and put it there, and, when it warns you against what is wrong, 
it is as if God’s own awful voice sounded in your ears commanding 
this thing or forbidding that. 

But there is another sense in which the voice of conscience is 
most truly the voice of God. No one, as you know, has a right to 
command you but one who has authority. Now, who is the 
person who has authority to command you by the voice of con- 
science? Not merely the people here in this world who give you 
commands, whether it be parents, superiors, or the rulers of the 
country. Ordinarily speaking, no doubt, when they order you 
to do things which they have a right to order, you ought to obey 
and conscience will approve. But if they command one thing and 
conscience commands another, it is conscience that must be 
obeyed, because the authority which commands through the 
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voice of conscience is higher than they, higher than kings and 
emperors, for it is the authority of God Himself, the authority 
of Him before whom, as the Scripture says, the nations of the 
earth are but a little dust. And it is that authority which speaks 
in the voice of our conscience. 

Now, if the voice of conscience is in a very real sense the voice 
of God, is it not perfectly clear that conscience must be obeyed, 
just as if God, who holds our lives in the hollow of His hand, 
were Himself speaking to us? And is it not clear that, if you 
deliberately refuse obedience to the voice of conscience, you 
offend the great God? ‘‘Conscience must be obeyed,” that is the 
very first law of your moral being. And when any man who is in 
his right mind acts against conscience, he feels, he knows, he has 
done wrong. Unfortunately it is only too true, as we shall see 
in a moment, that a man may come to heed the warnings of his 
conscience about as much as he would heed the buzzing of a fly. 
But all of you whose souls are healthy and whose minds, please 
God, are neither hardened nor perverted, know perfectly well 
that, when conscience reproaches you, you have done wrong. 

Now, here you might well ask me the question: ‘“‘But is what 
my conscience tells me always right? What if it be mistaken? 
What if it tell me that things are allowed which God does not 
allow, or forbid me to do things that God permits? Is that pos- 
sible ?”’ 

I answer that in certain cases it may very well be so. How is 
that? Well, let ussee. There are many things about which there 
can be no mistake. Conscience is never going to tell you that 
you may insult your father and mother and that there is no harm 
in that; or that it is a quite praiseworthy thing to go to another 
person’s desk and appropriate his books or his fountain pen. 
And it is not going to tell you either that it is wrong to eat your 
dinner or to go to sleep at night. But there are matters in which 
things are not so clear as that, and then all depends upon the 
amount of instruction you have received. Your conscience has 
to be instructed, to be educated, because, as I have said, it is 
just your reason, your mind. There are things which poor 
ignorant street boys may regard as no harm, but which you know 
perfectly well to be wrong. There may be such a thing, there- 
fore, as a false conscience, a conscience that is mistaken on cer- 
tain points. In most cases, at least for those possessing an 
average degree of education, the things on which your conscience 
is false or ignorant are not likely to be very important. 

But let us suppose that your conscience 7s wrong, and you are 
unaware of it. What then? Well, you are quite safe in follow- 
ing your conscience, in obeying its voice, such as it is. Nay, 
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you must follow your conscience; and when you do so, you are 
acting, as the saying is, according to your lights. Now, let us 
try to get a clear idea of what that means. 

Have you ever thought what a tremendous engine of destruc- 
tion a great railway train might be? Think of those hundreds of 
tons of steel and wood and iron hurling through space, harmless 
only so long as it keeps to those two thin rails of metal and meets 
no obstacle. Have you ever reflected on the responsibility of the 
man who has the guidance of that moving mass with its living 
human freight? And as he drives it roaring and rushing through 
the blackness of the night, what has he to guide him that he may 
not rush headlong to destruction? Only the little red and green 
lights on the line ahead. That engine driver, under peril of his 
life and of all the lives he carries with him, must watch those 
lights, must be guided by them. But what if they fail him, 
what if the lights are false? Ah then, God help him! But 
whatever happens, he has done his part. He is not to blame, if 
he has obeyed the signals, has done his duty. If he survive 
disaster and is called up to answer for it, there is but one question 
that matters: ““Did you obey the signals? Did you drive the 
engine according to the lights?” 

And so with us. If through mere ignorance or mistake we 
have done what is wrong, then God will not hold us guilty, God 
will not blame us. For we have acted according to our lights. 
Nay, He will see to it that we do not suffer for our error. But 
that, dear brethren, is on one condition, namely, that the error 
is not our fault, that we are not to blame for being ignorant. 
If before the tribunal of the Almighty Judge you are to plead 
that you did not know, see that you do not justly fall under the 
awful reproach: 

“Yes, you did not know, but you ought to have known. You 
are not guilty of the thing you did, but you are guilty of the 
ignorance that made you do it.” 

Indeed, it is well for us at once to look further into this plea of 
ignorance as an excuse for wrongdoing, lest we should be de- 
ceiving ourselves. You say: “I didn’t know it was wrong; I 
didn’t know there was any harm in that.”’ 

Is that excuse perfectly honest? It may be; I have told you 
already that it may be. But can you always honestly plead that 
your conscience said nothing? Was it not even uneasy? 

“Well, yes, I thought it might be a sin; I wasn’t sure.”’ 

‘‘Had you good reasons for thinking it might be a sin?” 

a 

“And you did it all the same?” 

“Yes, but I wasn’t sure it would be a sin.”’ 
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Well, sure or not sure, you did wrong, you did what was sinful. 
You thought you might be sinning, and in spite of that you did 
the thing. No plea of ignorance will save you there. You must 
know that it is sinful deliberately to take the risk, knowing 
beforehand that it zs a risk, of offending God. 

But here there is need of caution. Suppose you are just going 
to Communion and the thought occurs to you: “I have committed 
such and such a sin, and I am not sure whether it was a mortal 
sin or not. Can I go to Communion?” 

My answer is: “If you are honest in saying (after the event, 
mind) that you are not sure, that you have good reasons for 
thinking there was no mortal sin, then by all means you may go 
to Communion.” 

Why? Because you can say this to yourself: ‘I know that 
the only thing that can prevent me from going to Holy Com- 
munion is a sin that is certainly mortal and that I have certainly 
committed. Now, this sin is not certainly mortal. Therefore, 
it does not prevent me from going.” 

Now, I have said that our conscience warns us clearly against 
what is wrong and urges to what is our duty. But that, my 
dear brethren, is only provided that we leave it as God made it. 
For it is perfectly possible for us to interfere with our conscience, 
to stifle it and smother it, and almost to killit. Let us return to 
our example of the alarm-clock. If that alarm-clock is in good 
order and is wound up and is let alone, it will not fail to go off at 
the right moment next morning. But after your mother or 
father, as we suppose, has set it, isn’t it perfectly possible for 
you just to wrap a piece of wool around the tongue of the bell. 
Then in the morning it will go off at the right time, but the 
sound will be so muffled and deadened that it won't disturb your 
slumbers. You can do something like that to your conscience. 
You can muffle it up as with wool by all sorts of plausible reasons 
for doing what you would like to do in spite of conscience, so 
that, when conscience speaks, it can hardly be heard at all and 
you will not heed it. 

And there is a way of acting even worse than that. You can 
say to yourself: ‘‘Let it wake me, /et it go on ringing till it breaks 
if it likes: when it has quite done, I'll turn over on the other side 
and go to sleep again. And soon I shall get so used to ignoring 
it that I shan’t wake at all.’’ Well, in the case of an alarm-clock 
such a way of acting might not have serious consequences, 
though it is a very bad training to give yourselves. But to 
ignore conscience like that would have very serious consequences 
indeed. You would soon get a habit of ignoring conscience. 
At first, conscience would speak and you would take no heed, 
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but you would feel rexaorse afterwards. But, as time went on, 
the voice of conscience would sound feebler and feebler. Soon 
it would cease altogether to sound. Conscience would be dead. 
Men and women who have long lived lives of worldliness and 
wickedness and sin—do you think their conscience troubles them? 
Not in the least; they have no longer any conscience, their 
conscience has long been dead. 

God preserve you from such a state as that! For, if God does 
not intervene by some extraordinary grace, people who have 
reached that state are lost—hopelessly, irretrievably lost. Be- 
ware, I beg and implore of you, how you neglect and ignore the 
warnings of your conscience. You do so at your deadly peril. 
God has given you this guide to keep you from the abyss. If 
you throw it aside, then the abyss will have you some day. You 
will be like an engine driver who will not heed the lights; you will 
rush blindly into almost certain destruction—not the mere loss 
of bodily life, but the everlasting destruction and damnation of 
your soul. 

And now let me go back to those words of St. Paul which I 
quoted for you as my text: ‘For our glory is this, the testimony 
of our conscience.’’ No one can ever reckon up fully the suffer- 
ings and contradictions through which that great Apostle, St. 
Paul, passed during his mortal pilgrimage. Again and again he 
was brought to trial, he was scourged and imprisoned. Listen 
to his own story of what he suffered: ‘‘Of the Jews five times did 
I receive forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once I was stoned. Thrice I suffered shipwreck. In journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from my 
own nation, in perils from false brethren, in labor and painfulness, 
in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness .. . ”’ (II Cor., xi. 
24 sqq., abbreviated). Thus, as he tells us himself in the Epistle 
from which I quoted my text, he was often actually weary of life. 
But God’s grace gave him strength to bear it all for the sake of 
the great cause, the cause of Christ Our Lord. And among his 
consolations, perhaps the greatest of all, was this: whatever 
men might do to him, whatever men might say of him, his con- 
science was right and pure and true in the sight of God, the 
searcher of hearts. His glory was the testimony of his con- 
science. As long as that was so, what did anything else matter? 
They might persecute and torment him, they might destroy his 
good name, they might take his very life. But the testimony of 
his conscience they could not tear from him. It was there to 
witness for him in God’s sight; it was there to claim for him as 
of right the possession of heaven for ever. 

And as it was with St. Paul, so has it been ever since with 
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many a good and noble man and woman. They were faced with 
the cruel choice between all they loved and valued in this world, 
on one side, and their conscience, on the other. Thus it was with 
the martyrs. They were commanded to burn a few grains of 
incense before an idol. If they obeyed, they might have life and 
liberty and go back to their homes and kith and kin, friends and 
relatives. If they refused, they would lose all and die a death of 
torture. However, the voice of conscience said: ‘““To burn 
incense before an idol is an act of idolatry: you may not do it.” 
Sir Thomas More was Chancellor of England and an intimate 
friend of the king. Next to the king he was the greatest man 
in England. He was commanded to take an oath that the king 
and not the Pope was head of the Church. He knew what re- 
fusal meant. He would lose wife and children and home and 
fortune—nay, life itself. But conscience told him that he must 
not yield. He was condemned to death and beheaded on Tower 
Hill. His conscience had made of him a martyr and a Saint. 

And do you too, dear brethren, prize a good conscience, a 
pure, an upright conscience, as the most precious of possessions. 
Let it be your glory too. Things may go against you; all may 
seem to be going wrong. If your conscience is right, all is really 
well. And after all there is no real peace, no genuine solid happi- 
ness, without the testimony of a good conscience. For a good 
conscience means that you are right with God; and when you 
are right with God, what can trouble your peace? ‘‘Sweetly 
shalt thou take thy rest,’’ says the Imitation of Christ, ‘if thy 
heart [thy conscience, that is] reprehend thee not.’’ But if, on 
the contrary, you bear about with you a foul and sin-stained 
conscience, how can you be happy or at ease, how can you venture 
without fear and trembling to go to sleep at night? What if you 
were never more to wake in this world? 

But, if you wish to keep a good conscience, a conscience free 
from mortal sin, you will have many a struggle. The devil, the 
world, the flesh—all these are deadly enemies of your conscience. 
But perhaps the worst enemies of all are other human beings, 
corrupt companions, companions whose company means sin for 
you. You must choose between such companions and a good 
conscience; between some probably worthless friend, whom in 
a year or two you will see no more, and the friendship of God 
Almighty. Have the courage and the manliness to make that 
choice fearlessly. Have the courage to put from you unhesitat- 
ingly whatever means for you an evil conscience. “If thy right 
hand scandalize thee,”’ said Our Lord, ‘‘cut it off and cast if from 
thee, for it is better to go into life maimed than, having two 
hands, to be cast into hell, into everlasting fire.”’ 
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Do Our Young People Know Their 
Religion? 


By WILLIAM SCHAEFERS, Litt.M. 


I 


“Do our young Catholic people know their religion?” The 
answer of many priests is “‘no,’’ and a good number of them will 
add: ‘Nor are they ashamed of their ignorance. They are not 
deeply interested in religion.’””’ On the other hand, many priests 
will answer “‘yes,”’ and a good number of them will add: “Our 
young folks know their religion very well. They are zealous 
and eager to learn.”’ 

Why this difference of opinion on a matter of fundamental 
importance? 

Anyone who has inquired deeply into the matter will, I believe, 
offer this explanation: priests who teach religion know that our 
young folks are ignorant of their religion; priests who do not 
teach religion or seldom teach it, think that our young folks know 
their religion. 

A considerable number of priests are engaged in important 
work of various types, such as Catholic Action, Catholic Youth, 
Sodality activities, etc. A goodly number of priests head diocesan 
projects and movements. They are seldom in the classroom, 
although occasionally they are guest speakers at schools. But 
they do not teach religion regularly—as a pastor does, for instance. 
The majority of these priests think that young people know their 
religion. 

Then there are some priests who take it for granted that the 
young folks know their religion. Accordingly, during the course 
of their teaching work they give lectures and spend much time 
elaborating on things that are interesting, but not essential. 
They are imparting information, not teaching religion. 

Perhaps there has been too much stressing of information, 
and not of knowledge. Information is not knowledge, as many 
think. Matters of secondary importance are stressed. Perhaps, 
too, there is too much of the “mortal sin’’ atmosphere in our 
schools, created by the constant harping on what is mortal sin 
and what is only venial sin. Too little effort is devoted to in- 
spiring the hearts and wills of the pupils by telling them of the 
divine attributes, God’s beauty, grandeur, immensity, kind- 
ness, mercy, and the prodigality of His eternal love for man. 
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Can it be that we are neglecting to stress love of God, the beauty 
of piety, and the gold of reverence? Is the teaching of positive 
religion neglected? Are the fundamentals going by the board? 
The discussion club leader can enumerate the three kinds of 
holy water, but he may not know the Precepts of the Church. 
The sodalist nurse will enjoy bringing a basket of food to a needy 
family, but she will not give up twenty minutes of her free time 
on Sunday afternoon to attend Benediction. The boy scout can 
tell you all about the glorious papal flag, but he may not know 
what the mystery of the Incarnation is. The C.Y.O. apostle 
serves eagerly on a committee appointed to interview the mayor 
of the city for the purpose of getting him to issue an official Good 
Friday proclamation, but he goes to the movies regularly during 
Lent. Here is strange inconsistency, which, on the face of it, 
suggests the conclusion that these young people have not received 
a solid Catholic education. Speaking of such strange perform- 


ances, priests are often heard to remark: ‘“‘There must be some- 
thing wrong somewhere.’ But what precisely is wrong? 
II 


As chaplain, I have been teaching religion to the Catholic 
student nurses in a large hospital for fifteen years. From the 
very first, I suspected that the nurses knew very little about their 
religion, but I never knew how appalling their ignorance was until 
I began giving them a written test each year. Only practical 
questions are asked, never any “catch” questions. The results 
of the tests have been uniformly and unbelievably poor. The 
last test, given in March, was no different in result from the tests 
given during the preceding years and taken part in by different 
groups of students. 

The March test was taken by 65 students, of whom only 35 
(or 54%) passed. The general average for the whole class was 
73%. As a body, the students did not pass, for the passing 
grade for any subject in the curriculum of this particular school of 
nursing is 75%. 

The general average of each class was as follows: for the 16 
seniors, 78%; for the 25 juniors, 70%; for the 24 freshmen, 71%. 
As a class, neither the juniors nor the freshmen passed. The 
seniors made the grade by the slim margin of 3 points. 


Ill 


But before breaking down the statistics still further, it might 
perhaps be well to say a few words about this class of 65 student 
nurses. For some one may say: ‘Well, there is no doubt about 
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the religious ignorance of the class in question. But it proves 
nothing. After all, a class of 65 cannot be regarded as fairly 
representative of several millions of young people.”’ 

But this class of 65 young Catholic ladies, whose average age 
is 20, is representative of the rank and file of our young people, 
at least in the Middle West. They come from three States: 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. Of the 65 students, 17 
had an all-Catholic education (Catholic grade and high school) ; 
23 had a mixed education (Catholic grade and public high school, 
or vice versa); 25 received their education in the public schools 
(grade and high school). Of the class 41 attended a Catholic 
grade school, 22 a Catholic high school, 24 a public grade school, 
and 40 a public high school. Eleven of the students had one 
year of university or college education, and seven of these students 
took their year of college work in a Catholic institution. 

The general average of the 17 students who had an all-Catholic 
education was 85%, and 83% of this group passed (14 out of 17). 
The general average for the 23 students who had a mixed educa- 
tion was 80%, and 70% of this group passed (16 out of 23). 
The general average for the 25 students who had an all-public 
school education was 62%, and only 36% of the group passed (8 
out of 25). 

Of the 16 seniors, 10 passed; of the 25 juniors, 16 passed; of 
the 24 freshmen, only 9 passed. 17 students received 90% or 
more; 15 received 80-90%; 9 received 70-80%; 12 received 
60-70%; 4 received 50-60%; 5 received 40-50%. One received 
30%, one 29%, and one 28%. 


IV 


What were the questions asked? Were they too difficult or 
technical? Here is the complete list. 


1. Define a Sacrament. 
2. What are the Precepts of the Church? 
3. What does the Feast of Pentecost commemorate? The In- 
carnation? 
4. What is original sin and what are its effects? 
5. What are the chief effects of the Redemption? 
6. What is an Indulgence? 
7. What is a sacramental? Name two important ones. 
8. What are the means instituted by Our Lord to enable men at 
all times to share in the fruits of the Redemption? 
9. Is it a mortal sin to miss Mass on the Feast of All Saints? Give 
your reason for the answer. 
10. Who condemned Christ to death? Who denied Christ? 
Where is the hill of Calvary? 
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Correct Partly Entirely 

Answers Correct Erroneous 
Question 1 32 27 6 
2 13 42 10 
3 27 25 13 
4 46 16 3 
5 20 30 15 
6 24 27 14 
7 40 16 9 
8 40 12 13 
9 57 hs 8 
10 23 37 5 


What were some of the answers? The answers to Question 8 
(‘What are the meansinstituted by Our Lord forman’ssalvation?’’) 
included: ‘‘the Sacrament of Penance and indulgences,” *‘alms- 
giving,” ‘‘the Sacrament of Penance and Holy Communion,”’ 
“pride, lust, and anger!’ This is appalling ignorance. One 
student wrote: ‘‘The chief effects of the redemption are the sup- 
port of our pastors. ...’’ Another wrote: ‘“‘Redemption is 
sanctifying grace.” 

Answers to Question 7 (‘‘What is a sacramental ?’’) included the 


following: “A sacramental is the last sacrament and bap- 
tism. ...” “It is a small sacrament such as Confession and 
Benediction. ...’’ It is surely heartrending to read answers 
like these. 

Here are some of the answers to Question 3 (‘‘What does the 
Feast of Pentecost commemorate?’’): ‘Our Lord appeared to 
the Apostles. ...” ‘It commemorates the 40 days’ fast of Our 


Lord.”’ One student answered that the Incarnation “‘is the day 
that Christ rose from the dead.”” Two wrote: “It is the feast of 
Christ’s death and resurrection.” 

Ten could not answer the question: ‘“‘Who condemned Christ 
to death?’ Two wrote “Herod,” three ‘‘Peter,’’ one ‘‘the human 
race,’ another “the Roman high-priest.” Four wrote: “I 
do not know.” 

“Who denied Christ?’’ Eleven wrote “‘Judas,’’ two “‘the Jews,” 
one “St. Paul,” another ‘‘the people.’’ Four wrote: “I do not 
know.” 

Two said that Calvary was “near Rome,”’ two said it was ‘‘at 
Nazareth,” one “in Bethlehem.”’ Ten stated frankly that they 
didn’t know. 

V 


That there could be even a single group of 65 Catholic young 
ladies in the whole United States as ignorant of their religion as 
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these nurses proved to be, is almost incredible. And let us bear 
in mind that, as a class, nurses are quite generally considered a 
superior group, sober-minded, industrious, and earnest about 
matters. Also, bear in mind that this class, as a whole, has lived 
and moved in a Catholic atmosphere, made retreats, kept the 
First Fridays, and many of them have been knee-deep in sodality 
work and kindred activities. It is therefore a truly staggering 
thing to see, in black on white, how ignorant they are about 
the fundamentals of their religion, how little knowledge they have, 
and how little interest they take in that science which they 
should cultivate diligently as becomes heirs of heaven and soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. It is dreadful to contemplate that out of a class 
of 65 representative Catholic young women, 43% are downright 
ignorant of their religion, and that it is young women like these 
who will be the Catholic wives and mothers of to-morrow. What 
can we do about it? Well, for one thing: “Teach the young 
folks the essentials.” Do not take it for granted that they know 
them, for they do not. Far too many of them do not know the 
answers to the simplest questions in the Catechism. 








Pastoral Musings 
By Kivian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


XII. The Lay Apostolate 


In his ‘“‘musing’’ for May, the writer promised to return to the 
subject of the lay apostolate, which is the best means of reaping 
the fruit of missions and preserving the good spirit created. 
Some readers may think that this matter has been sufficiently 
treated from the different viewpoints, but the results achieved 
will give the final answer. It is possible that some parishes are 
not yet the home of the truly religious and spiritual life that 
ought to characterize them; still less may they be an expression 
or exemplification of practical Christianity in all its forms. When 
too much time and energy are being spent in combatting evil 
by external means, the results are seldom lasting. Where Catho- 
lic Action was organized, excessive stress is often laid on making 
Catholics active, instead of activating Catholics. There is, 
however, a difference between Catholic ‘‘activism’’ and active 
Catholicism or Catholic Action. The former may be based 
predominantly on natural motives; the latter is based primarily 
on supernatural considerations. Catholic activities properly 
motivated are good and often indispensable, but active Catho- 
licity or the exemplification of Christ by giving testimony of Him 
in public and private life is inexpressibly better. This latter 
concerns the interior man, and his outward actions are the result 
of his conviction. If such a Christian conviction can be created, 
many other things become of minor importance. Do practical 
and convinced Catholics attend bad shows? Do they visit 
morally dangerous places? Do they read harmful literature? 
They do not. It may, of course, be objected: ‘Some of our 
young people and others less strong in the faith may continue 
to do these things and must be protected. Public opinion, too, 
must be reformed.’’ Both these statements are true, but just 
now we are concerned with the question whether it is preferable 
to make Catholics convinced of their duties or to attempt to 
build a wall around them that they cannot scale. The answer 
might be that both should be done. That would be ideal, but 
the latter will be useless without the first, because lukewarm and 
nominal Catholics do not heed inhibitions. 

We all know that the creation of an active and convinced 
Christianity in our days is a difficult task. The occasions offered 
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for neglecting the ‘I do renounce” are too many. The faithful 
shepherd does not throw up his hands in despair on this account. 
He feels that he alone cannot change the situation, but he also 
feels that God will aid him, and that he can ask the laity to co- 
operate with him in his labors in the vineyard. These co- 
laborers constitute the lay apostolate. It may be a selected 
group trained for street preaching, giving information, propa- 
ganda, etc., within organized Catholic Action, or the effort may 
be purely parochial. In this latter case, the existing organiza- 
tions of a religious nature may be imbued with the spirit of the 
apostolate. Fraternal and social organizations give little signs 
of embracing this apostolic spirit, since it does not bring publicity 
and therefore will scarcely find zealous promoters among the 
more worldly minded. 

The lay apostolate is not new in the Church. It began during 
the life of Christ and has its foundation in Baptism and Con- 
firmation; Holy Orders add the hierarchical apostolate for 
which greater powers and a special jurisdiction are required. 
For this reason all Christians have the spirit of the apostolate, 
and, as Pope Pius XII writes in his first Encyclical: “‘All must 
be apostles.”” In the hope of resuscitating the grace that is 
given to all, the following words are written. 


Call to the Lay Apostolate 


The call to this apostolate came from Christ Himself. ‘“The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee’’ (John, xi. 28). This in- 
vitation may well! be generalized and extended to the salvation 
of souls, because at present “the harvest indeed is great but the 
laborers are few’’ (Matt., ix. 37). 

“T have chosen you; and have appointed you, that you should 
go, and should bring forth fruit; and your fruit should remain. ... 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you. . . . But when the Paraclete cometh (in Confirmation or 
Holy Orders) . . . . He shall give testimony of Me; and you shall 
give testimony, because you are with Me from the beginning””— 
since Baptism (John, xv. 16-27). Many of the truths expressed 
by Christ in His discourse at the Last Supper, although spoken 
to the Apostles, can and may be applied to all the baptized, and 
should not be restricted exclusively to the hierarchical priesthood. 
The call to the apostolate was issued by Christ to all. The terms 
we use to express the lay and hierarchical apostolate do not 
denote a division; they only call attention to the fact that 
among all those who have been called by Baptism and Confirma- 
tion to the extension of the kingdom of God, some have been 
empowered by Holy Orders to be the dispensers of the mysteries 
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and be rulers in the Church. This makes harmony between the 
hierarchy and the other members of the Church absolutely 
necessary. The Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, having been 
formed as a living organism, the successors of the Apostles may 
be compared to the head and the others to the members. When 
they are divided, the body has no life or is sickly. This the 
Apostle of the Gentiles makes clear beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. “I beseech you... that you present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable serv- 
ice .... that you may prove what is the good, and the acceptable, 
and the perfect will of God... . For as in one body we have many 
members, but all the members have not the same office; so we 
being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one 
of another.’”’ Thereafter, St. Paul tells the Romans how the 
members should exercise their appointed functions in order to 
sustain the apostolate of the Church, which consists in making 
all men believe and obey God (Rom., xii). A great number of 
passages requiring all to exercise the apostolate could be quoted 
but this is not necessary. St. Augustine, commenting on some 
of these passages, comes to this conclusion: ‘‘Now let us labor 
in the Church, because we will be the heirs of the Church... . 
Start courageously, pull in whomsoever you can (into the reign 
of Christ), and rest assured that you bring them to Christ whose 
face will fill you with blessed happiness.’’ To emphasize the 
necessity and actuality of the apostolate, Pope Pius XII also 
writes: ‘The Christian, if he does honor to the name he bears, 
is always an apostle. It is not permitted to the soldier of Christ 
that he quit the battlefield, because only death puts an end to 
his military service. You (Bishops) know what is necessary .. . 
that the religion of Christ may overcome the obstacles in its path 
and be a luminous guide to the minds of men, and govern their 
morals for the sole purpose of salvation. Permeate the marrow 
and the arteries of human society” (Sertam letitie, November 12, 
1939). This the spirit and exercise of the apostolate does. 
The necessity of the lay apostolate is, therefore, unquestionable. 
The fields for exercising the apostolate are many. Some have 
already been selected for cultivation by diverse organizations, 
but about special organized activities we are not concerned at 
present. They have been sufficiently treated elsewhere.! But 
where these features of Catholic Action cannot be operated in 
groups, much can be done by individuals or groups not organized 
for the specific purpose of carrying out an apostolate. Opportu- 
nities are not lacking, since one may act as an apostle in the 
family, at work, in society, in associations, and in public life. 
1 “Catholic Action Handbook” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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The family is a very fruitful field wherein all members can labor 
in perfecting one another and in protecting the home against 
religious deterioration. At work, religious principles can be 
asserted and supported, and a limited but salutary public opinion 
created. In society, much good can be done by correcting the 
evil views and trends of the time by words and actions. The 
same may be done in group or civic life. In all these spheres 
supporters of Christian principles and exponents of truly Christian 
life are sorely needed. In his parish, the pastor needs active 
support in all he does for the benefit of the parishioners, whether 
this is in the line of spiritual or corporal works of mercy. 


Means to Exercise the Apostolate 


The means for exercising the lay apostolate are as numerous 
as its possibilities and objectives. These means are not only 
recommended by God, but are also duties. Moreover, the 
means that should be employed by Catholics need no special 
educational courses or organization. They can and should be 
applied whenever an opportunity presents itself. All that is 
needed is to emphasize the duty to act. 

The most powerful and most frequently recommended means 
is good example. St. Peter writes: ““Having your conversation 
good among the gentiles; that whereas they speak against you 
as evildoers, they may, by the good works which they shall 
behold in you, glorify God in the day of visitation. Be ye 
subject therefore to every human creature (in authority), for 
God’s sake . . . as free (children of God), and not as making 
liberty a cloak for malice. . . . For so is the will of God, that by 
doing well you may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men’’ 
(I Peter, ii. 12-16). In this connection St. Bernard says: 
“The voice of good example shouts louder than the voice of the 
mouth.”” St. Leo the Great remarks: ‘The life of Christians 
should profit not only themselves, but also their neighbors. 
With the latter, example should bring about what words cannot 
achieve.”’ To this St. Gregory adds in his ‘‘Dialogues’’: ‘‘Sin- 
ners would never become converted and do penance unless the 
example of the good moves them.” Holy Scripture offers many 
illustrations of the efficacy of good example. The good example 
of Daniel made an excellent impression on the pagan court in 
Babylon. The praying of Jesus induced His disciples to ask 
Him to teach them how to pray. St. Paul often expressed the 
thought: ‘‘Be a good example as I am,” and ascribed as much of 
his missionary success to example as to preaching (I Cor., iv. 16, 
xi. 1; Phil., iii. 17, etc.). This was not pride or vainglory, but 
a following of his Master’s injunction not to hide a candle under 
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a bushel but to set it on a candlestick (Mark, iv. 21)) No 
doubt, many good results will come from a single exercise of 
good example. What then can be expected of millions? No 
special heroism is needed for this effective apostolate, but con- 
sistency and endurance. Good example is absolutely needed, 
not merely for the conversion of the world, but especially for the 
education of the young. Not even the smallest child can be 
properly trained without the good example of those to whom its 
care is given. Even small things can make a never to be for- 
gotten impression, and will bear fruit in season. 

Fraternal correction is another means for exercising the lay 
apostolate. Correction is an act of charity, and may be per- 
formed by the spoken or written word or by other signs of dis- 
approval or guidance. In whatever way correcting is done, it 
should be done in a spirit of charity; otherwise, hatred and ob- 
stinacy instead of good will probably result. Christ Himself 
demanded the exercise of fraternal correction: ‘If thy brother 
shall offend thee, go, and rebuke him .. .”” (Matt., xviii. 15). 
How much more should this be done if anyone offends against 
God! This correction was already enjoined in the Old Testa- 
ment: ‘The Lord spoke saying: . . . ‘Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thy heart, but reprove him openly (if the sin was 
public) lest thou incur sin through him’”’ (Lev., xix. 17). ‘“‘He 
that rebuketh a man, shall afterward find favor with him, more 
than he who by a flattering tongue deceiveth him’ (Prov., 
xxviii. 23). ‘‘A man that is prudent and well instructed will 
not murmur when he is reproved”’ (Ecclus., x. 28). But if a 
person is ignorant, the correction must take the form of an in- 
struction if it is to be accepted and bear fruit. 

The Prophets of old were very forceful and outspoken in 
correcting the people. The practical results may not appear to 
be great, but they at least preserved in some the faith in the 
true God and His promise. Meantime, the dispensation of fear 
has changed into the dispensation of love. To-day a more tender 
treatment of the erring is required. St. Augustine writes: “Sins 
committed publicly, demand a public correction; private sins 
should be corrected in a private manner.” This is in accord 
with the Master’s precept. ‘“The correct way to improve our 
neighbors is to deal with them as we would like to be treated 
ourselves,” writes Bishop Spalding. To this Cardinal Faulhaber 
adds: “It should not be forgotten that most bitter truths can be 
charitably expressed.”” Good scriptural examples of effective 
fraternal correction are Nathan’s to David (II Kings, xii), 
Jonathan’s to Solomon (III Kings, vii, 4), and the good and bad 
thieves (Luke, xxii. 40). 
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Fraternal correction should be accompanied by counsel and 
encouragement. We all receive the gift of counsel in Confirmation, 
primarily for ourselves but also for the salvation of others. Con- 
firmation, being the initiation and consecration to the apostolate, 
enables one to extend counsel to those who do not exercise or 
have never received this great gift. It may do much good to 
extend counsel when this is possible. ‘‘A man of counsel will 
not neglect understanding. ... My son, do thou nothing without 
counsel, and thou shalt not repent when thou hast done” (Ecclus., 
xxxii. 22-24). Unfortunately, those most in need of counsel 
will not accept it unless it is extended in the form of instruction 
or prudent argument. Ever since the first sin was counselled 
by Satan, evil counsel has not abated but has increased to such 
an extent that faith and morality are seriously threatened. The 
sins against the Holy Ghost and the so-called social sins caused 
by pernicious advertising or propaganda cry to heaven for 
vengeance to-day. Good counsel must take their place if re- 
ligion and civilization are to survive. 

In this field, the lay apostle has many opportunities to do 
good, especially when propaganda reaches him through the 
spoken word or by letter. At present the mail brings so much 
bad advice that a vigorous counter propaganda is urgently needed. 
As one example the following may serve. Not long ago the 
Euthanasia Society of America sent out thousands of letters 
urging the support of certain laws and other efforts to legalize 
“mercy killings.”” On both sides of the letter-heads were several 
columns of names of physicians, ministers, and other prominent 
men and women sponsoring the movement. A list of 4500 of 
such names of persons residing in the State of New York was 
offered as an urge to follow their example. Since the immoral 
movement is nationwide, it would be a good work if individuals 
or groups would give the sponsors of this campaign some good 
advice in return, or caution others against them. Apparently, 
these ‘‘mercy murderers’’ want to improve on God’s mercy by 
sending the incurables out of this life before God calls them. 
And how many would be made truly incurable by administering 
this ‘death sentence’! Only God knows this. If counselling 
the sponsors of euthanasia proves ineffective, it would certainly 
help if Catholics counselled their neighbors who accepted wrong 
ideas and may be induced to withdraw their support. If many 
are induced to do that, crimes will not be legalized. In this as 
in similar matters an apostolic outlet is provided. 

Encouragement is one of the most important means of exercis- 
ing the lay apostolate, in so far as conversions are concerned. 
In fact, if lay persons did not encourage and introduce inquirers 
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to the priest and sustain them during instructions, the Church 
in America would boast of much fewer converts than the present 
relatively small number. Yet, the present time seems to be 
more favorable to conversions than any period in the past. 
Could something be done about this with the help of our people? 
Bishop Ford of the Maryknoll Missions employed a method 
that was very successful in gaining converts to the Faith. Every 
Sunday he used some time to urge his audience to bring their 
relatives, friends and acquaintances to attend a series of in- 
structions that were given twice a year. They began on a fixed 
date known to the congregation, and there were no private 
courses in and between unless absolutely necessary. The reasons 
for this are obvious. Time is saved, a large number of prospects 
can be accommodated, and disappointments are reduced because 
at least some of them will persevere. The bishop followed the 
method of the Apostles and was unusually successful. He said: 
“It is the common experience of missionaries that the most and 
the best converts come through the ‘boosting’ of their Faith by 
the Catholics themselves.”’* Those looking for a cause or per- 
haps a justification might say that, because this method worked 
in China, it is not certain that it would work among us. No 
fear need be entertained about this, since it has been tried out 
in many places of our country with very good results. In general, 
it may be said that there would be no converts if the laity did 
not encourage and bring prospects. Without lay apostles, many 
priests would have no converts to their credit and America can 
never be converted. This specific feature of the lay apostolate 
should be vigorously promoted among the parishioners. Doing 
so, the priest will have indirectly a share in all the conversions. 
Since by its very nature the making of converts must proceed 
quietly in order not to prevent the grace of God and arouse 
public antagonism, spectacular publicity in connection with the 
courses of instruction would defeat the purpose. Oral propa- 
ganda must be employed. One must tell ten, and ten must tell 
a hundred, what the Church has to give that will benefit millions. 
Of course, Catholic papers should aid, but the real work must be 
performed by laymen through counsel among their friends. 

To the means for exercising the lay apostolate enumerated must 
be added intercession and the bringing of small sacrifice or self- 
denial. “I desire, first of all, that supplications, prayers, inter- 
cession, and thanksgiving be made for all men’ (I Tim., ii. 1). 
This is necessary, because without this no grace, and without 
grace not even the beginning of a good work, is possible. For- 


2 “March Into Tomorrow.”” By John J. Considine, M.M. (Field Afar Press, New 
York City). 
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tunately, the Apostleship of Prayer and the official prayers of 
the Church and Religious Orders supply a great part of the inter- 
cession. The necessity of some self-denial and willingness to 
make sacrifices, if needed, is evident. These things are always 
connected with true works of charity, and they will be borne 
cheerfully for the reward they bring when our people become 
imbued with the spirit of apostles. 


Apostolic Spirit 

The lay apostolate is not foreign to Christianity. Its spirit 
has been given to all Catholics. It may be dormant, but it is 
within them. All that is needed is that it be aroused. “I 
admonish thee that thou stir up the grace of God, which is within 
thee by the imposition of my hands (at Baptism, Confirmation or 
Ordination). . . . For God hath not given us the spirit of fear: 
but of power and of love. Be not thou therefore ashamed of the 
testimony of the Lord”’ (II Tim., i. 6-8). ‘‘So that by all means, 
whether by occasion, or by truth, Christ may be preached’”’ 
(Phil., i. 18). Pope Leo XIII wrote: ‘‘Because the enemies of 
the Church are so persistent in their activities (to destroy the 
Church), the defenders must confront them with an equal per- 
sistence, because the help of God and His grace are often the 
fruits of our perseverance” (quoted from ‘Superiore anno’’). 
‘Mark well, brethren, this preaching (extending and defending 
the Church) must be done with unfading mildness: love the 
men, but kill the errors,’ writes St. Augustine. The Little 
Flower, so much concerned about the apostolate, showed her 
spirit by writing: ‘“‘Even in heaven I do not expect to rest but 
to labor for the Church and immortal souls.”” One of the prin- 
cipal reasons why the deeply religious tertiary layman, Christo- 
pher Columbus, set out to discover a new land was to gain souls. 
After his return to Spain, he answered those who asked him about 
the land and people he had found: ‘Yes, India (America) is 
beautiful and rich, but the pearls of India are the souls of her 
people.’’ We enjoy the beauty and riches of this continent and 
live among its people, but what about the souls, the pearls that 
have not yet been gathered into the treasure trove of the Church? 
Yes, ‘‘the kingdom of heaven is like a merchant seeking good 
pearls” (Matt., xiii. 45). But they will not be sought nor found 
unless the spirit of the apostolate is quickened by zeal for souls 
based on their great value before God. St. Paul is an outstanding 
example of this kind of zeal. He writes: ‘I am jealous of you 
with the jealousy of God”’ (II Cor., xi. 2). “I became all things 
to all men, that I might save at least some”’ (I Cor., ix. 32, Greek 
version). ‘‘I wished myself to be an anathema (outcast) from 
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Christ, for (the salvation) of my brethren’? (Rom., ix. 3). But 
alas, there are too many people who seek ‘“‘the things that are 
their own, not the things (souls) that are Jesus Christ’s’’ (Phil., 
ii. 21). Too many of us are not much influenced by the example 
of the Apostles, or of the great missionaries and sainted shepherds 
that spread the Church far and wide at least in the place where 
they were stationed. Many remain cold when they read the 
words of Christ and His Vicars, because they are not practically 
convinced and therefore do not really appreciate that every soul 
is as valuable as their own. St. James ends his Catholic Epistle 
with the words: “‘My brethren, if any one of you err from the 
truth, and you convert him; he must know that he who causeth 
a sinner to be converted from the error of his way, shall save his 
(own) soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins.”’ 

Without a deep conviction of the value of a human soul, a zeal 
for the apostolate cannot be aroused nor fostered. A few 
thoughts concerning this may be added. “God created man 
according to the image of His likeness’”’ (Wis., ii. 23). ‘‘Nothing 
except a soul is like God,” and to a soul entering heaven God will 
say: ‘““You gave to Me what was Mine, and in return I give you 
Myself” (St. Augustine). ‘‘How highly God treasures your soul 
may be judged by what Christ became and did for it,” to save 
it (St. Bernard). Your soul is “bought with a great price” 
(I Cor., vi. 20). For the sake of the soul, God created all things. 
The Machabees understood the value of their souls, and so did 
all other martyrs, confessors, virgins—all God’s Saints. 


Conclusion 


The objectives of this musing are the same as those which 
inspired all the others. It has sought to call attention to an 
urgent subject, to outline its meaning and importance, and to 
evoke the thought: ‘“What can we do about it?’ To make a 
practical conclusion possible, the activities of the lay apostolate 
were confined to strictly apostolic works that concern all Catho- 
lics, and in which the majority of Catholics can at least occasion- 
ally engage. However, the faithful will probably overlook their 
opportunities, or not act when they see them, unless their atten- 
tion is persistently directed towards them and good will steadily 
fostered. The quotations listed will offer useful thoughts for 
achieving these objectives. Circumstances will determine their 
application. Moreover, the liturgy of a Sunday may present a 
motive for doing something specific. Just before finishing this 
paper after the First Vespers of the Fifth Sunday after Easter, 
I read these words in the Breviary: ‘“‘Be ye doers of the word, 
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deceiving your own selves. For if a man be a 


not hearers only, 
r, he shall be compared to a man 


hearer of the word, and not a doe 
beholding his own countenance ina glass. For he beheld himself 


and went his way, and presently forgot . . .”” (James, i. 22-24). 
The succeeding ‘‘oration’’ makes the application: “O God, ... 
grant ... that we may think what is right, and under Thy direc- 


tion perform it... .” 








“Young Priest Gets New Post” 


By LINcoLn F. WHELAN 


The quaint phrase, ‘““Young Priest Gets New Post,” is familiar 
reading that can be found in the columns of any diocesan news- 
paper. In fact, this news item is so trite that the transfer of 
another curate to a countryside parish is of interest only to the 
young man in transit, to his folk, and to perhaps a few friends. 
Possibly beyond that circle the notice in the paper may jog the 
memory of some older pastor who in long bygone days blazed a 
trail to the same parish in a Model-T Ford. 

Nevertheless, this process whereby the young priest comes to 
occupy the ‘‘new post” is freighted with a cargo of experiences 
that make the adventures of a Marco Polo seem tame. If 
the young priest were gifted with the talents of a Canon Sheehan, 
he usually could expand the news item into something like a 
sequel to the classic, ‘My New Curate.’”” Though the venerable 
Canon is long dead, the incidents of his story are to a certain 
extent reénacted every time the ‘“‘hat box’’ marked “‘official’’ in 
the diocesan paper carries the announcement of a clerical change. 

Having gone through the process of getting a now not too 
“new post,” one feels tempted to try telling some of the adven- 
tures of the erstwhile curate who suddenly found himself a 
country pastor. One launches out into the deep, wondering how 
many among the senior clergy recall the nervous novelty of being 
“called to the Chancery Office’ for the crucial moment. How 
that mere moment stretches out apparently into an hour as “‘the 


authorities are in conference’! Meanwhile, the impatient delay 
inspires a new exegesis of the Prophet’s: “How long, O Lord, 
how long .. . ’’—and where? (With apologies to the departed 


Doctor Breen.) Finally, the bishop with kindly celerity makes 
the assignment. The ex-curate proceeds on his way to the 
“new post” and finds himself soon immersed in a series of situ- 
ations and circumstances which are not at all adequately covered 
by Father Schulze’s lectures on pastoral theology. 


While Holy Mother Church teaches that every Catholic home 
is a sacred place, it is interesting to notice that the laity always 
call the rectory the ‘‘priest’s house’’—never his home. Be this 
as it is, the parish rectory is the repository of the untold worries, 
cares and prayers which make up that portion of a pastor’s life 
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not dedicated to the thousand quiet chuckles that are our portion 
and our cup of joy. It is that swz generis humor which Almighty 
God has reserved for the private consumption of His clergy. 

That golden thread of holy humor runs from the top to the 
bottom of every old rectory in the diocese. As the years roll by, 
the rectory attic becomes a dust-covered curiosity shop not 
unlike a Persian (or parish!) bazaar. The attic is the archives 
for the hobbies and history of ordained as well as confirmed 
bachelors. A treasure hunt uncovers, inter alia, a brick foot- 
warmer for the old sleigh—a battered reminder of hard winter’s 
trips to “‘the mission.’’ Over in the corner an unsoiled encyclo- 
pedia set confirms the suspicion that high-pressure salesmen are 
not an entirely modern phenomenon. On a shelf is an old 
battered Missal which unquestionably supplied the text for 
countless Masses. Our musings over those yesterdays in the 
old parish are suddenly broken by the jangle of the telephone. 
A vush down the stairs supplies a further bit of country edu- 
caiion—a “‘wrong ring’’ on the party line. A casual call by the 
inevitable agent who “‘just happened to be passing by’ accentu- 
ates the warning administered by the encyclopedia in the attic. 
With the agent on his way the new pastor decides to explore the 
more mundane areas in the basement. Plumbing these depths, 
tle priest soon learns the limitations of a liberal arts education. 
In fact, nowhere in the ascetic writers or in the esthetic Emily 
Post can one ascertain how to cope with a cistern that won't 
hold water and a cellar that insists on this prerogative. Just 
about at this period of our tour of inspection all the fine speeches 
made at the parish farewell seem strangely far away and futile. 

Evening brings a friendly visit from the parish trustees, a 
good look at their faces, and then a glance at the balance sheet— 
or lack thereof—plus a hurried calculation of the possibility of a 
monetary miracle. 

The night offers an opportunity to examine the “‘library”’ in 
the safe—the baptismal, marriage and burial records sanctified 
by scrawling signatures of wondrous men of God whose names 
are by now but a dim memory in the diocese. One need not be a 
handwriting expert to see in these tattered old books evidences 
of sturdy pioneer priests who were great enough not to guess that 
they were saints. Surely, these records in the safe, speaking of 
time and eternity, are the real parish treasury. 


To the poets ‘comes the dawn,” and for the pastor comes 
Sunday morning and an opportunity for the new shepherd to 
behold his flock—and vice versa. One glance at the sacristy 
reveals that the parish is obviously nunless, and the church 
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seems very small as a scattering of people file into the ‘family 
pew.” An over-size statue of The Little Flower, plainly in need 
of paint and some celestial calesthenics, looks down as the 
Gospel is read—unduly loud as we discover later. Our short 
sermon is punctuated by the chuckles of a small baby—for 
country babies still go to church, thank God, and have parents 
with weatherworn, honest faces, and well-worn beads that have 
prayed many a young priest into pastoral contentment. Men 
and women who live close to mother earth are apt also to live 
near to God. As Mass ends, the suggestion is made that “‘a bee”’ 
be held the next day to clean up the cemetery. Then the baby 
cries and “‘church is out’—and’‘a long Sunday afternoon in the 


country begins. 


Ever since Thomas Gray wrote that famous elegy in a country 
churchyard, it seems customary for all visitors in small ceme- 
teries to burst forth into an uncanonical eulogy on our dear de- 
parted dead. Rarely, however, do they offer to keep God’s 
Acre in a decent condition. For some known or unknown reason 
the mind of a priest generally meanders off on the prosaic possi- 
bility of adding “care of the graves’”’ to the spiritual work of 
mercy known as “‘burying the dead.’’ But all remote possibilities 
are set aside as the men of the parish gather for the “bee.” 
While they work and chat, the novice pastor learns that our 
cemeteries in the country are generally poorly platted, with the 
result that the famous scene from Hamlet is frequently rehearsed: 
“Alas, poor Yorick, I knew him well.’”’ These awkward possi- 
bilities never worried the countryside ‘“‘character,’’ who acts as 
sexton and so forth. Just now the old fellow was busily scything 
away at a patch in the corner lot that looked for all the world 
like a seed catalogue gone berserk. In baptism the genial soul 
had received the goodly name of John; but somehow he has now 
become known simply as ““Whiskey Jack’’—a mere whimsicality, 
perhaps. To Jack we made the suggestion that, if future graves 
were dug four feet deep rather than the customary six, we might 
thus avoid the unholy renewal of the grave-digger’s scene above 
mentioned. Jack freely admitted that he never met this ‘““Hamlet 
man,”’ but, drawing himself up in a dramatic pose, he pronounced 
his final opinion on the question of shallow graves. “Not a bit 
of it, yer Reverence,” said he, “‘I’ll be giving no man a two-foot 
start on me come Judgment Day.” 

Swallowing this scholastic salvo and meandering along through 
the weeds, we came upon an old, old grave surprisingly well 
kept. A moment’s examination of the crumbling headstone 
brought to light this inscription: 
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REVEREND P. KERNAN 
died 
See 1861 
aged 46 years 
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A NATIVE of the TOWN 
of FINEA, CO. WEST MEATH 


Few among our present generation are in danger of dying of 
humility, but as he stood there beside the carefully kept grave 
of the old pioneer pastor of the parish the “‘young-priest-who- 
got-the-new-post”’ could not feel otherwise than humble—yet 
strangely proud that he had been called among a people who felt 
honored to watch over the grave of a long-dead priest whom God 
has assigned to the eternal post of being here pastor emeritus of 
his buried flock. 








Education and Delinquency 


By JOSEPH PRzuDzIK, PH.D. 


When war broke upon the world, with its concomitant horrors 
of bloodshed, destruction, disease, hunger and all forms of human 
misery, there broke out simultaneously recriminations against the 
Church for not having done something about the catastrophe. 
For centuries the Church had been preaching a doctrine which, if 
heeded, would have brought enlightenment, peace and happiness 
to all the world. Her teachings, her exhortations, her warnings 
were disregarded or scoffed at. But when this disregard resulted 
in the international hari-kari she had predicted, warned and 
worked against, then the scoffers began to bewail that the Church 
was to blame for not having prevented the world self-massacre. 
The history of the Church gives continual evidence that she has 
always tried to advance human welfare, both spiritual and physi- 
cal; that she, more than any other agency in the world, has used 
every means, great and small, to direct humanity towards its 
highest destiny; that she has been most efficacious in binding up 
the wounds of mankind, collectively and individually, whenever 
humanity through its own foolishness or malice gets into trouble. 
More than that, she has tried every means, human and divine, to 
save man from spiritual and temporal disaster. One of the most 
efficacious preventive measures she has used to promote human 
welfare has been her system of Christian education. 

Yet, one of the most common accusations levelled against the 
Church, both during the present crisis and for years previous, is 
that her educational system is a failure. It is claimed that the 
percentage of the products of that system who fill the prisons of 
the country far outnumbers the percentage of other educated 
people who are incarcerated. Because the present writer was the 
Catholic Chaplain of the Nebraska State penal institutions for 
about five years, this problem has been to him one of deep interest. 
He hopes that this interest may be shared by others in various 
fields. As a result of his association with prisons and prisoners, 
he has had the opportunity to gather at first hand data on the re- 
lation of education to youthful delinquency, and, more specifically, 
of Catholic education to youthful Catholic delinquency. 


Purpose and Scope of Inquiry 


The problem we are to treat of is a difficult and involved one. 
We cannot expect to analyze in a few pages the exact relation of 
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education to delinquency, for the complete figures necessary for 
such an analysis are not available. Nor can we hope at the end 
of this study to pronounce education in general the prophylactic 
for crime, the perfect panacea for delinquency. We are going to 
examine evidence, some from our own experience, some from the 
testimony of experts in the field; we shall try to reach some gen- 
eral conclusions as to whether those who enjoy the advantages of 
education are less frequently and less seriously involved in crimi- 
nal activities than the illiterate or the poorly educated; we shall 
try to see if data from our own experience uphold the contention 
that Catholic education is a failure. 

We are limiting our personal inquiry to the effect of education 
on young delinquents; though, in presenting the evidence of 
others in the field, we may sometimes extend our age limit. In 
presenting the testimony of our own experience, we shall draw upon 
the case histories of 100 young Catholic men, all under twenty-five 
years of age, who during the last five years have come under our 
and our successor’s ministrations as Catholic Chaplains of the 
Nebraska State penal institutions. We limit ourselves to Catho- 
lic boys, because these are the ones that came directly under our 
jurisdiction; we are considering only 100 cases chosen at random, 
because that number will be sufficient to give a typical cross-sec- 
tion view of the influence of education on delinquency and on the 
relation of Catholic education to youthful Catholic delinquency. 


Education of Prisoners vs. Education of General Public 


In endeavoring to find whether education in general is or is not 
a deterrent to delinquency, many penologists have asked two in- 
troductory questions: (1) how does the education of delinquents 
compare with the education of the general public, and (2) what is 
the relation of the mentality and the education of prisoners to the 
type of crime they commit? The Federal and State governments 
and many private persons have endeavored to answer these ques- 
tions. This paper is an endeavor to present additional data for a 
fuller answer. For to answer these questions fully, exact and more 
complete data would be necessary. Data for an absolutely exact 
comparison are not available, but must be deduced from a survey 
of the educational status of prisoners in various penal institutions.! 
The educational status of the general public can be found from 
estimates of the United States Bureau of Education and its data 
on illiteracy in the nation. These data have been gathered in 
Fathers Kalmer and Weir’s illuminating book, ‘“‘Crime and Re- 
ligion,’’ perhaps the most important and exact study of crimino- 


logical facts and problems yet made. 


1 Government survey on ‘‘The Prisoner’s Antecedents’’ (1929). 
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Kalmer and Weir compare the education of the general public 
to that of 18,111 prisoners in thirty-four Federal and State prisons. 
According to their figures, it was found that 7.1% of the general 
adult population is illiterate, 92.9% literate; but 10.7% of the 
prisoners were found illiterate, and 89.3% literate.2 Analyzing 
this, we find that 68.2% of the general population failed to attend 
high school, but among the prisoners the percentage who did not 
attend was 78.2. Thus 31.8% of the general population did go to 
high school, but only 18.8% of the prisoners went. Moreover, 
6.7% of the general population had gone to college, but only 3.4% 
of the prisoners had gone. As a general proposition, it would 
seem fair to say, therefore, that the proportion of the better edu- 
cated public that gets into penal institutions is small. Yet, until 
about the last three or four years government and private studies 
pointed out that the number of youthful offenders and the 
amount of illiteracy in penal institutions was markedly increasing, 
whereas illiteracy among the young generally was decreasing. 
This picture is somewhat changed at the present writing. But 
even to-day it must be remembered that the figures on criminals’ 
literacy refer only to convicted criminals, not to all law-breakers. 
As Kalmer-Weir point out, it is quite probable that better edu- 
cated offenders are more successful in avoiding arrests and convic- 
tion for their crimes. From the above, we may conclude that 
the general percentages of education for the public as a whole and 
for prisoners do not vary greatly; yet, when these percentages 
are analyzed startling facts are brought to light. 


Relation of Education to Type of Crime Committed 


Criminologists inform us that there is a fairly definite relation be- 
tween the mentality and education of prisoners, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the type of crime they commit. If we consider 
the absolute number of crimes, we find that prisoners of higher 
education and mentality are ‘‘more prone to crimes of fraud, em- 
bezzlement, confidence game, conspiracy, whereas men of low 
mentality indulge in simple theft, robbery, murder, and sex 
crimes,’’ says Dr. B. Martin, Illinois State psychiatrist. If we 
consider again, it is surprising to find, on the authority of both 
governmental and private surveys, that the more favored prison- 
ers who had gone to high school or college far outrank the prison- 
ers of the lower educational groups in percentages altogether 
disproportionate to the total prison population or the general 
population. Thus, ‘The Prisoner’s Antecedents’’ says: ‘‘On the 
score of embezzlement, the collegiate male prisoners formed 


2 Kalmer, Weir, Meyer, ‘‘Crime and Religion,” pp. 182-84. 
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22.5% of all male convictions for embezzlement, exceeding the 
collegiate quota of the whole population by 235.8%. On the 
score of fraud, they formed 16.6% of all the male convictions for 
fraud, exceeding the collegiate quota of the general population by 
147.7%. ... They formed 8.5% of all the male convictions for 
forgery, an excess of 26.9%.”’ Especially in the matter of gainful 
offenses, the proportion of educated prisoners is noticeably large. 

In other offenses, too, the better educated show similar tenden- 
cies towards excesses. In the matter of sex offenses, ‘““The 
Prisoner’s Antecedents” finds that the excess percentage for the 
illiterate prisoners is 13.9%, but for collegiate prisoners it is 50%. 
In drug law violation, illiterates exceed their percentage by 6.5%; 
high-school men by 8.4%; collegians by 35.3%. This picture is 
not pleasant. In view of these facts, is it surprising that former 
Warden Lawes of Sing Sing Prison said in 1935 before the Na- 
tional Educational Association: ‘“‘Our splendid and so costly edu- 
cational program has done nothing—and I say advisedly—noth- 
ing to mold the character of our people’? Perhaps this is too 
pessimistic a view. Perhaps the fault is not with education or 
even the lack of education, but with the wrong type of education. 
Perhaps something essential has been left out of general American 
education. And perhaps those of us who have had to deal with 
people and help in their adjustments to life could very easily sug- 
gest what that something is. The present writer will venture to 
make that suggestion at the end of this paper. 


The Evidence of Our Experience 


In presenting the evidence of our own experience during the 
years of our chaplaincy of the Nebraska penal institutions, we 
cannot follow fully the divisions mentioned above: first, because 
our survey covers only 100 cases; secondly, because the State 
Department of Education, at this writing, has no currently as- 
sembled figures on the amount and degree of literacy and illiteracy 
in the State. Rather, we shall limit ourselves to enumerating the 
amount and analyzing the kind of education of the 100 boys under 
consideration; and finally we shall draw such conclusions from 
these facts and offer such observations as seem warranted. 

Among the 100 cases studied, we find not surprisingly no illiter- 
acy; one would not expect to find it among the American youth 
of to-day. Where still found, illiteracy among Americans is gen- 
erally confined to the older generation. The amount of schooling 
received by these 100 young men varied from four to fourteen 
years. One had four years of schooling, one had five years, eight 
had six years, ten had seven, twenty had eight years, seventeen 
had nine years, eighteen had ten years, nine had eleven years, 
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eight had twelve years, five had thirteen years, three had been ex- 
posed to fourteen years of schooling. This gives them an average 
of nine and thirty-two hundredths years of schooling—a rather 
high average, as I think will be admitted. Notice too that eighty 
per cent of the young men had completed the eighth grade; sixty 
per cent had one year or more of high school to their credit; eight 
per cent had gone to college for one or two years. It would seem 
that the percentages of education represented in the Nebraska 
penal institutions are somewhat higher than those discovered by 
Kalmer-Weir, and higher than those of the population of the 
country as a whole. The following table presents a synopsis of 
our figures: 


1. EXTENT OF SECULAR EDUCATION OF CRIMINALS 


Weare at Semel. ... 0 s..060s 46678 @CD WU BB M 
sid y. oak end ioe iacavac 118 10 200 17 18 9 8 5 8 


Since this study was made of boys who claimed to be Catholics, 
it will be interesting to know how much religious training they had 
had, or for how long they had been exposed to the influence of 
Catholic schools. To consult our figures again: thirty-nine per 
cent of these young men had never attended a Catholic school; 
and only three of these admitted ever having gone to instruction 
classes. Therefore, thirty-six per cent had had absolutely no 
religious training. Eight per cent had attended a Catholic 
school for one year; twelve per cent for two years; three per cent 
for three years; eight per cent for four years; five per cent for 
five years; four per cent for six years; two per cent for seven 
years; ten per cent for eight years; three per cent for nine years; 
two per cent for ten years; one per cent for eleven years; two 
per cent for twelve years; one per cent for thirteen years; one 
per cent for fourteen years. The above figures are tabulated as 
follows to show during what period of time the men interviewed 
had attended Catholic educational institutions. 


II. Extent or CATHOLIC EDUCATION OF CRIMINALS 


Years of Catholic Educa- 
8 9 10 11 12 138 14 
Swe. & &e E 


Conclusions 


From these facts and figures a number of conclusions are pos- 
sible. We know that, notwithstanding the increase in the amount 
and the kinds of education in this country, the sum-total of crime 
is not decreasing. If education is a deterrent to crime, it is to be 
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expected that with the increase and spread of education there 
would be a corresponding decrease in crime. The best that can 
be said, however, is that ‘‘to-day’s boys are no worse than their 
fathers and their grandfathers.’’ Such was the opinion of a group 
of sociologists who recently met in Chicago at a conference on the 
prevention of juvenile crime and the correction of the delinquent. 
And this in spite of the fact that the educational facilities of the 
country have increased manifold in the past fifty years, and illit- 
eracy has been almost eliminated. 

It is not to be concluded, however, that education is of no value 
as a deterrent to crime. Education can be a powerful influence 
towards good, but not any kind of education. Kalmer and Weir 
point out that, confronted as we are with the mounting rate of 
criminality precisely among the young who are blessed with such 
exceptional educational opportunities, it behooves us to realize 
that illiteracy and defective education are symptoms in criminal- 
ity—they are not causes. Informal education starts before the 
formal. Layers of this so-called informal education may be ac- 
quired in the home, the neighborhood, the movies, in reading, 
over the radio—sometimes before entering school, sometimes 
after. All these influences may aggravate causes which lie 
deeper. One of these causes is the demoralization of the home; 
another is the lack of religion in education, both formal and in- 
formal. There is in the best of us a “‘constitutional condition”’ 
inherited from our first parents, which inclines us towards the base 
and evil. ‘The only education that can offset that condition is 
not the education that consists in conversance with scientific 
theories, most of which are advanced to-day and exploded to- 
morrow; but the education which takes into account man’s de- 
plorable original inheritance and seeks to make him conversant 
with the knowledge and use of the motives and means suited to 
counteract his proneness. What is needed is religious educa- 
tion.... Lacking that, from the standpoint of criminology, all 
other education is just so much waste of time and money, if not a 
decided detriment.”” The spreading and attainment of higher 
degrees of formal schooling are not a panacea, nor even an effective 
prophylactic against criminality. Certain truly prophylactic fac- 
tors being absent, among which religion is of prime importance, 
mere secular education may be just another aid to crime, may 
open new fields for crime. We do not claim that religious indoc- 
trinization is the solution for crime, but we do affirm that it is apt 
to serve where all else fails. Many a time the writer has heard 
his charges say that if they had known their religion better, or if 
they had followed intelligently what they knew of their religion, 
they would not have committed crime. Nor does the writer be- 
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lieve that the “rigidity of orthodox religious education would pro- 
duce conflicts at times which might lead to delinquency,’ as one 
university professor feared. Our years of experience in prisons 
and with prisoners give no grounds for such fears. On the con- 
trary, ‘‘the Church’s success with the tremendously unpromising 
social materials so often submitted to her care proves” her ability 
to turn such material into Christianly successful men and women. 
It is our conviction, as it is of countless others in the field, that 
there is no cause of crime which cannot be minimized by true 
religious education. Nor can there be any effective cure for 
crime which abstracts from religious education or does away with 
it. Certainly, the most efficacious deterrent from crime is weak- 
ened when education runs counter to religion. Leading crimi- 
nologists (for instance Sandford Bates, for many years head of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons) concur in this opinion. At 
any rate, it cannot be denied that the State would save itself 
much worry and expense if it were to encourage among its citizens, 
and especially among its young, that thing which is so frequently, 
one might almost say so criminally, lacking—a sound religious 
education. 














“And I Did Eat” 
By J. J. SUPER 


Refusal on the part of ‘‘outsiders”’ to accept certain teachings of 
the Catholic Church is inevitably substantiated or—should we 
say ?—accompanied by reasons for non-acceptance, and in regard 
to singular doctrines the reasons given throughout the centuries 
are so similar that they may be dubbed “stereotyped.” Espe- 
cially can this be said concerning Confession as the necessary 
requisite for obtaining the fruit of the Sacrament of Penance. 
A close study of the non-Catholic attitude regarding this matter 
uncovers many objections, but all can be reduced to a fourfold 
category without mutilating the individual arguments as such. 

(1) Confession is a recent institution, and hence necessarily of 
human, not divine, origin. Therefore, why bother about it? 

(2) Of what use is it to go to confession? What good will it do? 

(3) Granting the necessity of confession, it is too much to ask 
one to kneel at the feet of a priest, a fellow-man, and reveal to 
him one’s transgressions. 

(4) Besides, what guarantee is there that the priest, a frail 
human being like the rest of us, will not reveal what he has heard? 

The order followed in this hierarchy of objections is intentional, 
not accidental. The first is put at the head of the group, because 
it ever is the first to be raised. The others are sequences of the 
first in logical order, for when the first is sufficiently refuted, they 
are resorted to in orderly fashion. How can these issues be ef- 
fectively met when they are raised by prospective converts? 
In this brief treatment we endeavor only to make such an effec- 
tive reply, for it would take volumes to treat adequately this 
question in detail. Nevertheless, we shall consider each point as 
completely as is necessary and possible in the particular circum- 
stances. 

Three terms are strikingly apparent in the first objection: re- 
cent institution, human origin, not divine origin. By the use of 
the term “‘recent,’’ the objector would explain away the divine 
authorship of confession, and, im genere, would attribute it to hu- 
man prescription. I say im genere to distinguish from the specific 
accusation made against Pope Innocent III and the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215). This Council ordained that the faithful 
of both sexes should confess their sins at least once a year. Inter- 
preting it incorrectly, to their advantage, opponents read into the 
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ordinance a new law. In reality, however, it imposed no new 
obligation upon Christians; it merely regulated and determined 
the time interval within which the faithful should fulfill the ob- 
ligation divinely prescribed from ages past. 

This argument is so weak and vulnerable that we cannot help 
but wonder why it is used so consistently. In fact, we may say 
with assurance that it is no argument at all, since history openly 
and directly contradicts it. The practice of going to confession 
was in existence long before the thirteenth century to which its 
origin is attributed. This is evident from the works of earlier 
writers such as St. Anselm (twelfth century), who exhorts the 
faithful to disclose their ‘‘interior leprosy by humble confession”’ 
if they would be cleansed; St. Gregory the Great (seventh cen- 
tury), who in his writings exhorts sinners to “disclose the mala- 
dies” within them by confession; St. Augustine, St. Jerome and 
St. John Chrysostom (fifth century), St. Cyril, St. Basil and St. 
Athanasius (fourth century), St. Cyprian, Origen and Tertullian 
(third century), and many others who all speak of confession and 
its spiritual healing powers. It must needs be, then, that the 
practice existed in the time of all these writers, or else how would 
they be able to speak of it? And since it did exist in their time, 
it follows logically that it came into existence long before the 
Fourth Lateran Council. 

At this point of the discussion it is not irrelevant to ask and 
answer the question: ‘‘How old is confession—that is, the prac- 
tice as distinct from the Sacrament?’’ The answer, of course, is 
self-evident: ‘‘As old as the sin of our first parents.’’ For, since 
we understand confession to be the avowal by the guilty of crimes 
committed, it stands to reason that before crime—sin—was 
committed, confession was not. It could not be. 

Picture to yourself the scene in the Garden of Eden after the 
fall. Adam and his mate, realizing their guilty state, hid them- 
selves in fear. The voice of God thunders: ‘‘Adam, where art 
thou?” The culprit tremblingly replies: ‘‘I hid myself because 
I was naked.” ‘And who told thee thou wast naked, but that 
thou hast eaten of the tree whereof I commanded that thou 
shouldst not eat?’’ See here in these words of God a hint, as it 
were, to Adam to acknowledge his guilt—that He desired Adam to 
confess. The offender, happily, saw this act of God’s mercy and 
answered: ‘The woman whom Thou gavest me as companion 
gave me of the tree’’—and now the confession—‘‘and J did eat.” 
Eve, too, replied in like manner: ‘‘The serpent deceived me, and 
I did eat’’ (Gen., iii. 10-12). 

Why did they acknowledge their guilt? Because, realizing the 
gravity of their offense and the loss it necessarily entailed, they 
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were anxious to make expiation that they might propitiate the 
offended God—and confession, open acknowledgment of their 
deed, constituted an integral part of that expiation. They saw 
an offended Master, but they also saw Infinite Mercy ready to 
pardon if they would acknowledge their sin, and so they confess: 
“T did eat.”” Such was the occasion of the origin of confession, and 
we can readily see how Divine Power brought it about. The 
offense against His Majesty required acknowledgment on the 
part of the offender before pardon—and that mercifully given— 
could be granted. 

It should be remembered, though, that it was not through this 
confession alone that pardon was granted, but rather through the 
merits of the Redeemer who was to come and make atonement in 
full for this act of disobedience. Of themselves, Adam and Eve 
could not make sufficient reparation for their sin, for it was of 
such a nature that the Offended could be propitiated only by an 
oblation made by a Being equally worthy. Then and there, the 
Almighty in His infinite mercy promised this equally worthy 
Being, His Only-begotten Son, through whose merits the offense 
of our first parents and all our own transgressions would be for- 
given. ‘“‘I will put enmities between thee and the woman,’ were 
the words addressed to the serpent, ‘‘and between thy seed and 
her seed. She shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait 
for her heel’ (Gen., iii. 15). The Blessed Virgin’s humble 
“Fiat” brought the realization of the promise: “And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us,’’ and through His life, 
suffering and death appeased God’s wrath and opened for man 
the gates of eternal life. It was during the last days of His nat- 
ural life here with men that Christ instituted the Sacrament of 
Penance, whereby we sinners, through the medium of sincere con- 
fession and contrition, could partake of the promised fruits of His 
Passion. Confession, then, isn’t such a recent institution after 
all. 

But of what use is confession? What good does it do? It 
would be more sensible to ask what doesn’t it accomplish. How- 
ever, the query is capable of a twofold interpretation or applica- 
tion: what good does it accomplish of its very’ nature, and what 
good does it do to the individual concerned? This is a distinction 
between the formal and material end. We have already touched 
upon the ‘‘formal’” end, namely, to conform with God’s request, 
since He has a right to demand and expect that man acknowledge 
his sins. We shall nevertheless go into more detail regarding the 
point. 

There is a philosophic axiom which reads: ‘“The degree of honor 
is estimated from the dignity of the person honoring; the degree 
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of offense from the dignity of the one offended” (the translation 
is rather lame, but it will serve our purpose). The whole axiom 
itself is worthy of lengthy and interesting treatment, but in this 
instance we are concerned only with the latter part of it. To 
illustrate the point, let us consider an example in the natural order. 

There exists in society what men are wont to call a distinction of 
classes. Consequently, there is a distinction in the respect to 
be paid to the members of the diverse “‘levels of society.”’ Failure 
to pay this respect constitutes an injury—little or great—accord- 
ing to the dignity of the person and the class to which he belongs. 
For example, I must be more cautious and careful in my relations 
with civic authorities than with my equals. Why? Simply be- 
cause the offense would be considered greater in the former in- 
stance. Similarly, the reparation to be made would necessarily 
be of a diverse nature in the two cases. 

Let us consider the issue yet more intimately. In the case of 
offending our equals, would the transgression be forgiven by the 
offender if the guilty one did not first acknowledge his fault? 
To take a practical example, I wrong a friend, and he knows that 
it is I who have wronged him. Will he pardon me if I do not ad- 
mit my fault? Of course not. The opposite might not neces- 
sarily be true, but there is good reason to believe that, if I do 
acknowledge my guilt, he will be more disposed to forgive me. 
Applying this to the supernatural plane, we see the ‘formal’ end 
of confession—the good it accomplishes of 1ts very nature: we 
give God His due and, if the expression will be forgiven, we dispose 
Him to forgive by His mercy. 

As for the material or the utilitarian end or purpose of confes- 
sion—and I believe this is the reason behind the question: ‘“‘What 
good comes from confession?’’—a great deal could be said, but it 
can be summed up in the brief expression: ‘Peace of conscience.”’ 
Yes, that is the good produced by this tribunal of mercy—tran- 
quillity of mind brought about by the realization that one’s soul 
is clean and spotless in the sight of God. To some this may not 
sound very impressive. One needs to experience the healing effect 
to really appreciate it. However, the lives of the Saints provide 
ample proof of this effect of forgiveness. That great sinner, 
Mary Magdalen, burst into a torrent of tears at her conversion. 
Peter, that Rock on which Christ was to build His Church, wept 
so bitterly after his apostacy and confession that, tradition tells 
us, the tears wore furrows in his cheeks. St. Augustine, St. John 
of the Cross and many others relate the joy that was theirs when 
the burden of sin was taken away. Of what use is confession? 
Only those who have felt its relieving sweetness can fully appre- 
ciate its beneficent effects. 
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At this point of the discussion we can imagine the following in- 
terruption: “All right. Confession is old, divinely originated, 
and quite necessary and useful. I can see how one can and 
should confess one’s sins—but only directly to God, like Adam 
and Eve. None of this business of telling a priest all you have 
done! After all, he’s only a man like all the rest of us. Why 
should anyone kneel before him! That’s what I’m against. 
That’s what I have in mind when I say that it’s recent and hu- 
manly instituted.” 

The obvious reply to this is: “‘Of course, I know that’s what 
you had in mind, and now, having demonstrated and explained 
the necessity and utility of confession, we skall do likewise re- 
garding the means by which Our Lord ordered that it be 
made.” 

But, first, let us again trace the origin of this custom of ‘‘con- 
fessing to priests.’”’ This expression does not, of course, convey 
the correct meaning. It would be better to say: ‘Confess 
through the priest.’”’ However, as the former phrase is more 
common, we shall make use of it throughout, though remember- 
ing the real signification that the priest is only the means through 
which confession is made. 

Nowhere in Holy Writ is this method mentioned expressly, 
but many are the passages which contain an implicit command 
regarding it. In the Book of Numbers (v. 6) we read that God 
imposed the obligation of confessing sin through Moses in these 
words: ‘‘When a man or woman shall have committed any of all 
the sins that men are wont to commit and by negligence shall 
have transgressed the Commandments of the Lord and offended, 
they shall confess their sins.’’ Celebrated commentators are of 
the opinion that this confession was to be made to the priests, who 
would then offer the expiatory sacrifice in atonement. Grotius, 
a prominent Protestant writer commenting on this passage, 
states: “‘I hold as most probable the opinion of those who state 
that among the Jews there was private confession of sins made to 
the priests” (Jn Matt., iii. 6). The well-known Philo the Jew 
writes in one of his works that the victim of the expiatory sacrifice 
customary among the Jews was eaten secretly by the priests 
within their private chambers, so that “nothing might transpire 
of the faults confessed by the guilty to the ear of the priest’’ 
(Bib. Mag. Rabb., p. 451, quoted in “History of Confession” by 
De Goesbriand). From this it would seem that such was the 
custom practised by the Chosen People; and if so, they must 
have understood that such was the command of God. 

Again, we see God’s desire of this type of confession in the in- 
stance of King David when He sent the prophet Nathan before 
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whom David acknowledged his sin of adultery: ‘I have sinned 
before the Lord.”’ 

In the New Testament this obligation and its particulars, like 
all other precepts of the Old Law, were developed to a fuller and 
more perfect degree by Our Lord. In instituting the Sacrament 
of Penance, Christ emphasized His wish that men should acknowl- 
edge their guilt before His successors on whom He bestowed His 
power: ‘‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained” (John, xx. 22, 23). We meet also in the life of 
Our Lord an incident which is symbolic of this obligation of con- 
fession. We may recall that on one of His journeys Christ met a 
leper, who, in answer to the Saviour’s ‘‘What wilt thou that I do 
to you?” replied: ‘‘Lord, that I be made clean.”’ Christ said to 
him: ‘Go, show thyself to the priests.’”” Leprosy is to the body 
what mortal sin is to the soul. Our Lord, in speaking to the leper, 
would address Himself also to sinners. But why “go to the 
priest’? Because he is the ambassador, the delegate, of Christ 
endowed with the power of absolving us from sin in the name of 
Him who died for sinners. In the natural course of affairs people 
and nations transact and negotiate dealings with companies and 
nations through ambassadors and representatives with the assur- 
ance that the transaction will be duly confirmed by the party 
represented. The same is true of Sacramental Confession, but in 
a more perfect manner. 

The final objection or—should we say?—qualm which contrib- 
utes to hesitancy in accepting this teaching is the fear that the 
priest, human that he is, may under stress reveal what he has 
heard in the confessional. Briefly, there are no grounds for this 
fear. The penitent receives a threefold protection and assurance 
that his acknowledgment will be known only to God, to the 
priest His representative, and to the penitent himself. 

The first protection is that God in His infinite goodness provides 
His priests with the graces necessary to preserve intact the seal 
of the confessional. Secondly, Holy Mother the Church provides 
additional assurance by threatening with perpetual imprison- 
ment in a monastery, and by deposition, any confessor who di- 
rectly or indirectly on any account should disclose matter, even 
the slightest, revealed to him in confession. The third assurance 
is from experience as handed down by history. Never throughout 
the history of the Church—even during its lowest periods—has it 
been known that any priest directly or indirectly violated the seal. 

Many are the confessors who were put to the test and stood 
firm. Either their conscientious stand was recognized, or they 
willingly suffered the consequences, but never did they reveal a 
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sacred confidence. Three are known to have given their lives in 
this cause. St. John Nepomucene, spiritual adviser to Empress 
Johanna, suffered martyrdom for refusing to accede to the wishes 
of her insanely jealous spouse, Wenceslaus, when he had requested 
information regarding his wife’s confession (1383). In 1620 John 
Sarcander, a priest in the Diocese of Olmiitz, was tortured to death 
because of his constancy in refusing to reveal confessional matter. 
Father Garnet, an English Jesuit, was arrested and condemned to 
the scaffold in 1606, for not revealing an act told him in confession. 

In 1815 there occurred in New York the well-known example of 
recognition of the seal of confession by civil law. Rev. Dr. 
Kohlmann, a Catholic priest, became through the Sacrament of 
Penance the instrument whereby stolen property was returned 
to its rightful owner. Some persons had meanwhile been ar- 
rested for this theft on suspicion. Dr. Kohlmann, as a result of 
his action, was summoned to give evidence regarding the issue. 
He respectfully but firmly explained that, since his knowledge 
of the matter was not obtained by any natural channel but 
through the confessional, it was his duty to suffer any punishment, 
even death, rather than disclose his knowledge. The court unani- 
mously decided in his favor. Incidentally, the defendants were 
released. 

Hesitancy might arise from yet another angle. What about 
apostate priests, and those who have become mentally subnor- 
mal? Might not they through malice (as is possible in the for- 
mer case), or because of their infirmity (in the case of the latter 
type), violate the seal? It is in these instances that the hand of 
God is especially manifest, for in the few known cases where the 
subject of confession was broached to individual priests of either 
type, the resulting reaction was one wholly unexpected on the 
part of the quizzers (cf. the story of Rev. M. Houlbert and of the 
apostate priest, Bernardiére, in the “History of Confession” 
cited before). 

Is further assurance necessary? That great Irish Dominican, 
Father Tom Burke, in one of his sermons on Confession, com- 
pares the security of the seal to the tossing of a pebble into the 
depths of a placid lake. The pebble strikes the surface of the 
water, causes a disturbance, then sinks to the bottom to be found 
no more. The sinner, in confessing, makes use of sound and 
words which pass through the air waves in like manner as the 
hurled pebble, strike the tympanum of the ear, and sink into the 
recesses of God’s forgiving mercy, blotted out forever. 

What more is there to be said about this Sacrament of the Al- 
mighty’s goodness and mercy? The facts are here. It remains 
for the individual to reject or accept. 











The Nursery of Character 
By Paur E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The family, therefore, holds directly from the Creator the 
mission and hence the right to educate its children—a right 
inalienable because inseparably joined to a strict obligation, a 
right anterior to any right whatsoever either of civil society or of 
the State, and therefore a right inviolable by any power on earth”’ 
(“On the Christian Education of Youth,”’ Pius XI, December 31, 
1929). 

These words of the Holy Father derive from a Christian con- 
cept of the primacy and the importance of the right and the duty 
of Christian parents in the work of educating the child. The 
character of the future man or woman is largely formed by the 
training received in childhood, yes, in infancy. Psychologists 
to-day are verifying through research what the Church has held 
for centuries regarding the proper guidance and direction of 
the child during the early years of life. This early training 
gives to the child, in the words of the genetic psychologist, a 
mental set in the light of which the experience of life is interpreted 
and evaluated. Holy Scripture expresses the same thought in 
much simpler terms: ‘“‘Train a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.’’ The influences to 
which a child is subjected constitute his environment; this 
environment is an important factor in the educational process. 
The physical, moral, and social influences of the early years of 
life determine to a large degree what the child will be and what 
he will achieve in later life. Research in the fields of mental 
hygiene and abnormal psychology confirm this truth, so well 
known to the Inspired Writer. 

The type of guidance and direction to which the child is sub- 
jected, particularly during the first three years, have a profound 
influence upon its adult life. This period of infancy influences 
all later development. Those who hold at heart the best interests 
of the child must seek during this period to lay the foundations 
for the child’s future welfare. Training for happy, effective 
living must begin at birth. 

His profound conviction of the importance of the early be- 
ginning of the process of Christian education led Bishop Duffy to 
form his Bishop’s Committee for Christian Home and Family. 
This committee is ‘‘a group of Catholic mothers appointed by 
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Bishop Duffy to act as his messengers in bringing to mothers the 
advice of the Church in regard to the Catholic education of their 
children during the formative years before the children enter 
school.”” The members of the committee are women who have 
learned the lessons of motherhood in the school of experience. 
They are mothers of grown families who now seek to give to 
other mothers entering upon the joyous career of motherhood 
the fruit of their own experience and the wisdom they garnered 
in the performance of the same important task. The Bishop 
feels that the best messengers to mothers are those who have 
themselves enacted the wonderful drama of motherhood. 

The mothers who form the committee consecrate themselves 
to the service of mothers. They give their time and experience 
and counsel to the mothers of the newly born children of the 
community—in this case, of the City and the Diocese of Buffalo. 
This work is Catholic action of the highest type; it tends to 
create and to conserve the Catholic social solidarity that is a 
note of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Every Christian parent is aware that the aim of Christian 
education, as declared by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on 
Christian Education, is ‘to form a true and perfect Christian who 
must live a supernatural life and display it in his actions.”” There 
is no Christian father or mother who does not desire his child 
to form a proper concept of supernatural values and to pattern 
his life upon supernatural ideals, but the parent’s vision is fre- 
quently blurred by the current prevalence of secular ideals in 
formal education and by the world’s preoccupation with the 
things of time. Living in such a milieu, the Catholic parent has 
need to recall himself from time to time to a sense of the super- 
natural and its paramount value in the life of a rational creature 
of God. He must not allow the utilitarian ideal that permeates 
much of human activity to dominate his thinking and his action 
in this field. We know that man cannot put God out of His 
world, but in some mysterious manner God has made His as- 
cendancy over the hearts of children dependent upon the con- 
tinued codperation of those who have already coéperated with 
Him to bring these children into the world. 

In its highest sense, education is codperation with the Creator 
for the realization of His purpose in regard to the individual and 
in regard to the society of which the individual is a member. 
The Catholic parent knows this purpose, and is conscious of the 
high mission of helping God to achieve it. His duties to God 
must be the first to arise in the dawning intelligence of the child. 
No other knowledge takes precedence of a complete knowledge of 
the Faith. This knowledge of the Faith is given for the avowed 
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purpose of developing within the child a character strong enough 
to live a Catholic life in the face of the world which thinks only of 
present pleasure. Character is developed in the Catholic home 
by the Catholic mother and father following the principles of the 
Church. 

The practical work of the Bishop’s Committee is predicated 
upon the fact that religious education should begin as soon as the 
child is born. In the first six years of life the background of 
character is indelibly formed. The brochure of the Bishop’s 
Committee tells the story of a great psychologist who was ap- 
proached by the mother of a child of five. The mother asked the 
psychologist for guidance in forming the character of her child. 
He asked her how old the child was. When she told him five 
years, he replied: ‘‘You should have come to me five years ago. 
It is too late now.”” This may be exaggeration, but it is a type of 
exaggeration that stresses an important fact—the education of 
the child cannot begin too early. 

‘“‘What is the duty of parents with regard to the religious edu- 
cation of their children?” is the next question of the brochure. 
The answer is a striking picture of the high mission of Christian 
parents. ‘“‘When a child is born, the body comes from the parents 
but the soul is infused by God. This soul is made to the image and 
likeness of God Himself, and is the most beautiful, the most 
valuable, thing in the world. God entrusts His own image and 
likeness to the care of the father and mother. He commands the 
child during its formative years to obey the father and mother 
under pain of offending Himself. By His ordinance, the father 
and mother take the place of Himself with regard to the child. 
Their commands are His commands. ‘Their words are His words. 
In the light of the priceless value of the soul that is committed 
to their charge, and in view of the exalted position to which 
parents are elevated, being put in the place of God Himself, it 
is not hard to see that the duty of parents to bring their children 
to know, love and serve God is a serious one indeed.”’ 

The Christian parent is eager to learn of the helps that God 
gives to him in the discharge of his sacred duty. The Committee’s 
brochure reminds him of the sacramental character of Matrimony. 
This great Sacrament confers a special grace to enable the mother 
and the father to rear their children in the fear and the love of 
the Lord. God gives to them actual graces that enable them 
always to give good example to those under their charge, to make 
the right decisions regarding the welfare of their children, and so 
to train the children committed to their care that they may know, 
love, and serve God in this world, and merit happiness before 
Him forever in the next. This sacramental channeling of. the 
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grace of God to parents gives them a serene confidence in the 
performance of their task; God is a partner in the work, or, more 
correctly, the parent is a partner with God, and may rest most of 
the responsibility upon Him. 

God gives also the teaching of His Church. That teaching 
touches human life at every point. There is no human being 
who may not or should not come within its life-giving influence. 
Christ gave to His Church the universal mission of teaching all 
truth to all men. To the Apostles and their successors He said: 
“He that heareth you, heareth Me; he that despiseth you, de- 
spiseth Me.’’ The substance of the Church’s teaching is found in 
Holy Scripture and in tradition; the practical results of that 
teaching are recorded in the lives of the Saints. The official 
teachers of the doctrine of Christ are the bishops of the Catholic 
Church under the common Father of Christendom, the Pope. 

The Church is not without a distinct message to Christian 
parents. To them she addresses many doctrines and counsels 
that will enable them to guide their children from infancy in the 
way of life. The Bishop’s Committee for Christian Home and 
Family is the means which Bishop Duffy has chosen to bring these 
teachings and counsels to the parents of the Diocese of Buffalo. 
A member of this Committee calls on the mother of every new- 
born Catholic child, in the hospital or in the home, and asks the 
mother whether she wishes to receive the service that the Com- 
mittee offers. A record is made of the name and address of the 
mother and of the name of the baby. Some time later another 
committee member brings to the baby a medal blessed by the 
Bishop as a token of welcome into the Bishop’s flock. Subse- 
quently, the committee member calls at intervals of two or three 
months to make a friendly visit or to bring a pamphlet prepared 
by the Committee under the direction of the Bishop. These 
successive pamphlets form a series, ‘““Thoughts for Christian 
Mothers.’’ With the permission of the publishers, the Committee 
adapted and augmented this series of pamphlets from the “‘Re- 
ligion in the Home Parent Lesson Leaflets,’’ published by the 
Paulist Press. Much of the material is taken directly from 
“Religion in the Home for the Preschool Child,’”’ by Katherine 
Delmonico Byles. This booklet of 62 pages is a veritable treasure- 
house of hints to parents in the training of children. 

The Committee makes no charge for its service to the individual 
mother, and the members are instructed to refuse any offerings. 
The visiting members donate their time and any expense incurred 
in transportation. The only other cost is that of printing the 
pamphlets; this is borne by the Bishop himself. The pamphlets 
are not exhaustive, and the Committee recommends a reading 
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list of books for mothers who wish to go more deeply into the 
subject of the religious training of the child. This reading list 
comprises nine books by well-known authors; among these 
authors are the Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., the Reverend 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., James J. Walsh, M.D., the Reverend Raphael 
C. McCarthy, S.J., and the Reverend Edgar H. Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B. Mothers are invited to purchase these books for them- 
selves, or to consult the copies of each book that are available in 
the hospital. 

The pamphlets are written in the easy style of an older, ex- 
perienced mother talking familiarly with a younger, inexperienced 
mother. The present series of nine pamphlets carries the edu- 
cation of the child, in successive periods of three months each, 
from birth to the age of twenty-seven months. The period of 
infancy, extending from the child’s birth to his third birthday, is 
by far the most important in a formative way, as it is also the 
most fascinating period in the entire process of growth and devel- 
opment. The first three years of life carry great significance for 
the future. During these three years the foundations are laid 
for all future growth and development of body and mind. The 
bubbling bundle of activity, the baby, seems to be preoccupied 
with the processes of physical growth, but infancy is likewise 
the period during which his mental powers unfold and he acquires 
a number of skills that will be basic in all life activities. 

The child must be given adequate assurance and affection; 
he must be made to feel that despite his fumbling errors and 
mistakes he is always loved and wanted. He is then able to 
develop an image of himself that is not torn by conflicts nor 
harassed by anxiety, guilt, and hostility. Socialization is not 
an easy task, but it isan imperative one. It is a process by which 
the child is made a participating member of the social life and of 
the cultural group to which his parents belong. Society is not 
some kind of mysterious, super-human organization, operating 
through large-scale, cosmic forces; it is simply the group of which 
all are members. Early childhood education prepares the child 
to accept social life with all of its complexities. 

Emotions and emotional reactions are not evil in themselves; 
they should not be suppressed, but they do need control. One 
of the important lessons of socialization is teaching the child so 
to manage his emotional reactions that he will not grow up as a 
menace to others because of his unrestrained emotional reactions. 
The child can learn this lesson—learn, namely, to tolerate dep- 
rivations, interferences, and other emotion-producing situations 
without reacting strongly thereto—if he is given effective adult 
help. 
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Social acceptability demands that the child be taught to respect 
certain inviolabilities of things and of persons. Manners, custom, 
etiquette, masculine and feminine réles, all make their demand 
upon every human being living in society. The child seeks 
occasions for satisfying his needs and expressing his impulses. 
Only too often parental control, necessary as it is, degenerates 
into restraint and frustration. This is illustrated by the story 
of the mother who said to her husband: “‘See what the baby is 
doing and tell him to stop it.” The prohibitions, ‘don’t touch,” 
“don’t eat,” “‘don’t handle,” “don’t look,” constitute control of 
a negative type. Control of a positive type is much better; it 
substitutes something constructive for something destructive 
or at least negative. Parents do well to remember that it is not 
enough to say, “Don’t do this,’ ‘‘Don’t do that,’’ but to say 
rather, ‘‘Read this,’’ ‘‘Let’s do that,” and thus lead the child 
to something constructive, not to mere frustration. 

The Committee’s pamphlets are based on these and other 
principles of child psychology. Their finest merit is the series 
of concrete constructive helps that they offer to mothers. The 
first pamphlet opens with the maxim: “You cannot begin too 
soon.”” Under no pretext may a mother neglect her most im- 
portant work; it must be performed here and now. A year is a 
long stretch in the life of a child, and the first six years form the 
background of character. The Pope speaks in clear tones of 
the duty of parents. It is the parents’ right and duty to teach 
the children to act as Christians living a supernatural life. The 
supernatural atmosphere of a Christian home is the environment 
in which we form true and perfect Christians. There the baby 
will have the chance of noticing holy things just as early as he 
notices his mother or his rattle. A home altar is a device through 
which very young children are led to sense the presence of God 
and their duties to God. An attractive altar can be made at 
little expense by using an old box or crate and decorating it with 
colored paper or cloth. Colors, particularly red and yellow, 
have a strong appeal to children at a very early age. Good 
prints of good pictures now cost very little; they give a super- 
natural atmosphere for the baby and inspiration to the mother. 
When properly chosen, they are an invaluable technique for 
developing the esthetic sense. 

Regularity is of the utmost importance. Regularity in feeding 
and sleeping builds good physical habits; the child’s later de- 
velopment in character and in the Faith will be founded on those 
habits. We must remember that the child is learning all the 
time, and it is the business of the teacher to present new ideas 
constantly. The periods of formal instruction are not long; the 
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child who is taught something ten minutes a day for eight days 
will retain the knowledge far better than one taught forty minutes 
a day for two days. The sense of hearing becomes a source of 
pleasure and interest during early infancy. Musical sounds 
early attract the infant’s attention; there seems to be a con- 
sciousness of rhythm present as early as the second month. The 
mother who does not sing to her child denies the baby the sweetest 
and loveliest voice of all the world. Sing a lullaby, Mother, sing 
a hymn; teach your child to sing with you. If he can learn a 
nursery rhyme, he can learn a simple hymn. Even before the 
child can talk, you can teach him an elementary form of night 
and morning prayer by helping him to make the Sign of the Cross. 

These are some of the techniques recommended in the first 
and the second pamphlets of the series. We can here do nothing 
more than give the keynotes of the remaining pamphlets. The 
third pamphlet, adjusted to a baby of nine months, tells the 
mother to start the baby on the pathway of prayer. The raising 
of his hand to his forehead in a salute to the Crucifix is a baby’s 
prayer. The fourth pamphlet stresses the technique of handling 
tantrums, and of developing good habits through the practice of 
virtue. In the fifth pamphlet the child is taught to submit to 
authority that he may conform his conduct to the definite plan of 
God. The mother may take the fifteen-month-old child to visit 
the church, where he will learn many things through seeing and 
hearing. He learns of the presence of God in the Tabernacle, 
he learns to pray to God personally present before him. The 
sixth pamphlet teaches love as the motive for goodness. This 
same love prompts the child to fix the habit of prayer, to offer 
all his actions to God. He learns these and other pious practices 
best through the imitation of the good example of his parents. 
Parents must present themselves to their children as models in 
all things, and exercise vigilance that the good effect is not vitiated 
by the bad example of others. The need of a supernatural at- 
mosphere in the home is the keynote of the seventh pamphlet. 
Parents who live close to God create this atmosphere and set a 
good example for their child. Family prayers, the family altar, 
and a religious scrapbook are techniques of great value. The 
school of Christ is the school of imitation. It was He who said 
to His disciples: ‘‘Follow Me.’ Parents must be able to address 
their children in like manner. 

The eighth pamphlet takes up the child at the age of two years. 
He now finds great delight in learning forms of vocal prayer, and 
he is old enough to kneel when praying. We learn to do by 
doing. This maxim applies to prayer, and applies equally well 
to the practice of virtue. In fact, no good habit can be started 
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too early. Time and patience will now ground the child in 
habits of honesty, truthfulness, and strict obedience. The two- 
year old has a well-developed capacity to appreciate the beauty 
of good pictures and to learn much from them. The atmosphere 
of a Catholic home demands some prints of the great master- 
pieces of Catholic art. The concluding pamphlet of this series 
reviews the problem of motivation, because the child is now of 
an age to show his love in deeds. The technique for the treatment 
of tantrums is reviewed in detail, and a final word is said on the 
necessity of discipline and of developing in the child a sense of 
sorrow for naughty acts that hurt not only father and mother, 
but hurt also the little Infant Jesus who loves him. 

This series of pamphlets augurs well for the integrity and the 
consistency of religious instruction in the Diocese of Buffalo. 
Teachers of the primary child bemoan the fact that parents too 
often neglect the golden opportunity of the first six years. This 
is the seed time of character. The forming of a true and perfect 
Christian must begin in infancy. No Catholic parent can fail in 
this task without sorry result. 








Answers to Questions 


Can Priests’ Confessions Be Restricted? 


Question: I am living at a Diocesan Hospice, the purpose of which is 
primarily the care of aged and infirm priests. The Most Reverend 
Bishop of the diocese, amongst the regulations of the Hospice, restricted 
the extent of confessional jurisdiction of the priests who reside herein, 
amongst whom I number. The resident priests here, many of whom 
help out in parishes in the diocese over the week-ends, are not per- 
mitted to hear one another’s confession, except, as the Bishop stated, in 
the emergency of death. 

His Excellency did however secure a priest from a Religious Order of 
a neighboring diocese to hear our confessions every Friday, and at the 
same time granted jurisdiction to the Religious Superior of the Hospice 
to hear confessions. 

Canon 891 forbids Religious Superiors to hear the confessions of their 
subjects without grave cause, and only when the penitent of his own 
accord requests it. 

The author of this question finds it very embarrassing to himself and 
to the Superior to make a confession to the latter, because of information 
the Bishop may solicit concerning the subject or subjects living herein. 
Then the inconvenience of travel to two or more men connected with the 
institution when the priest wants to go to a nearby city for confession, 
which may cause some anxiety too on the part of those who take him to 
said place. It certainly causes grave unrest spiritually and mentally, 
when two obligations are binding at the same time, namely, the 
obligation of making a confession and the obligation of daily Mass. I 
say obligation of daily Mass because for each day of the month we 
receive a dollar intention, twenty-five of which each month are retained 
as a partial payment for our board here. Does physical or moral im- 
possibility excuse from confession needed to be made before Friday, the 
regular day for confessions? 

Does the Bishop have the right to restrict the extent of confessional 
jurisdiction to the priests living at the Hospice while both priests and 
laity may avail themselves of the former’s prerogative of hearing Con- 
fessions in other parishes over the week-end? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The practice complained about is at the very least 
against the mind of the Church. For Religious women, whose 
confessions alone the Church restricts, are always free to confess 
for peace of conscience (a confession honestly made although not 
urged by the necessity of going to Communion) to the priest who 
comes for the morning Mass, if he enjoys, as he invariably does, 
general approval to hear confession. Under the clause of occa- 
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sional confession (Canon 522), a Sister may send for any priest 
enjoying general confessional faculties to come and hear her con- 
fession without the leave of any one. And in any public church or 
chapel or even in a semi-public chapel, if the confessional is not 
used exclusively by Sisters but also by the patients of the hospital 
or the pupils of the school, etc., a Sister may go validly and law- 
fully to any priest authorized to hear confessions. Only within 
her convent is a Religious woman restricted in her confession, and 
then not in a way humanly difficult. Priests, stenographers, 
telephone girls, etc., cannot be restricted in their confession; for 
such restriction is utterly alien to Canon Law, and contravenes 
that freedom of confession granted to every Christian, saving 
only that one exception of Religious women in their own houses 
in regard to the ordinary, extraordinary and the substitute con- 
fessor. 

True, bishops may give young priests limited jurisdiction to 
hear at first only children, and then children and men, and finally 
men, women and children. Bishops may also give priests who are 
not applied regularly to confession work only occasional faculties, 
as during vacation months or over week-ends or when actually 
helping out; but in doing so they cannot exclude any of the faith- 
ful (such as priests, etc., or even Sisters in public churches), for 
then the bishops do not limit the jurisdiction of the priests (as in 
the case of apprentice priests) to age or sex, but actually restrict 
the freedom of confession—a concession of common law that is 
above the power of the local Ordinary to interfere with. 

Admittedly, the Bishop can limit the faculty he gives to the 
priests going out of this retreat house to the days of their assign- 
ment; but he cannot give them general faculties continuing week 
in and week out, and at the same time say that they cannot 
validly hear their fellow-priests in the retreat house. Nor can he 
prevent the Religious priests in charge of the retreat house from 
hearing the confessions of the secular priests belonging to that 
house conducted by those Religious priests, if these enjoy exemp- 
tions and at the same time have faculties to hear confessions from 
their own Ordinary; because those secular priests are aggregated 
to that Religious congregation in the same way as house guests 
are—working men living under the same roof, boarding school 
pupils. 

If those Religious priests are not exempt or, if exempt, have no 
faculty from their own Ordinary to hear confessions in the con- 
gregation, then two or more of them should be given diocesan or 
Order faculties to hear confessions (excluding the Superior), or 
two or more of the secular priests resident there; for surely priests 
saying Mass daily have at least as much right to go to confession 
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before Mass in the morning, if they see fit, as have Religious 
women. But if by abuse this provision is not made, any and all 
priests are still without faculties to hear confessions outside of the 
hour of death—supposing of course that they are actually without 
general faculties to hear confessions. 

A query somewhat cognate was made of Le Canoniste some 
thirty years ago. Monsignor Boudignon was asked if an Ordinary 
could command every priest in his diocese to hand in a list of his 
priest penitents, so that the Ordinary might know whether his 
priests went to confession regularly. That distinguished canonist 
answered by an emphatic ‘‘no’’; for this was using the sacred 
tribunal as a short-cut to paternal visitations, and was positively 
interfering with the liberty and secrecy of the Sacrament of Con- 
fession. 


The National Flag Again 


Question: Will you kindly answer this question as soon as possible? 
Is the American flag permitted to be placed in the sanctuary and left 
there permanently? In my church—within the sanctuary—I have on 
one side the papal flag, on the other the flag of our country. I have been 
criticized for this; the critic admitting that according to a definition of 
the Sacred Congregation flags not inimical or hostile to religion may be 
placed in the church. I argue from this that the Decree does not make 
any distinction as to the place or position of the flag (in the body of the 
church or in the sanctuary), and since the Decree makes no distinction 
neither should I. 

In a church where I was about three years ago I had two flags in the 
sanctuary—on standards near a pillar and not far from the sanctuary 
rail. After I left, my successor placed the flags outside the rail telling 
the people that the flags were not allowed inside the altar rail. Recently 
the same pastor has put the same flags back in the sanctuary. 

Will you kindly give an opinion on this, at present, much argued ques- 
tion, or some authority for or against? 

PERPLEXED AND PATRIOTIC. 


Answer: Yes; the flag may be placed in the sanctuary, at least 
in war time. My reason for asserting this (besides the practice 
during the First World War, never afterwards condemned) is 
because it is being done, and its omission might do positive harm, 
whereas its observance is at worst an impropriety. Then there is 
that fairly recent Instruction sent out by the Holy See to the 
effect that national flags are permitted in churches, without ex- 
cluding the sanctuary as a place of display. 

However, in regard to flag etiquette itself three observations 
may be pertinent. 

(1) If the American flag is put outside the sanctuary railing to 
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the right of the church and the papal flag on the other side (or 
left) of the church, there is no room for fault-finding, since here 
the national emblem occupies the place of honor to the right of the 
entire sitting or standing congregation. 

(2) If the American flag is placed at the head of the main aisle 
to the right (or Epistle side) and the papal at the head of the other 
aisle (or Gospel side), flag propriety is also observed, because the 
country’s colors are to the right and the papal colors to the left 
(looking towards the altar from the congregation). 

(3) But if the two colors are put in the sanctuary, proper flag 
etiquette may cause much adverse criticism on the part of those 
only half-conversant with the proprieties; because then the 
American flag will be to the left, as the place of honor in the sanc- 
tuary (7.e., the Gospel side), and the papal flag to the right. 

One way of avoiding mistaken but possibly noisy criticism will 
be to place a double stand of colors on each side, with the Ameri- 
can flag in both instances on its own right (on the right of the 
sanctuary looking forward, the American flag), and then on its 
immediate left, the papal flag; then on the left of the sanctuary 
(again looking forward) the American flag to the right, and to its 
immediate left again, the papal flag. Another way will be to 
adopt the congregational view and to place the American flag to 
the right of the sanctuary (looking forward) and the papal flag to 
the left, as if both flags were outside the sanctuary railing (as in 
number 1), and are placed inside only by reason of the vantage of 
view. And the congregational view does seem to obtain in this 
whole matter. If we observe this rule, few explanations will be 
required; and, when given, the explanations will be understood. 
Then only two flags will be needed inside the sanctuary as outside 
the sanctuary; even the star-spangled banner alone will suffice if 
placed at the right of the sanctuary (looking forward from the 
church). Nor would an American flag at each side of the sanc- 
tuary be improper; for then each American flag would be at 
the front and center of a quasi-marching column, of each side of 
the assembled congregation. 


Should Excommunicated Catholics Go to Mass? 


Question: What is the proper advice to be given to Catholics who 
have been civilly divorced, and who are civilly remarried, regarding 
attending Mass on Sunday? One school, contending that such persons 
have excommunicated themselves, insists that they are not bound by 
the precept to hear Mass; furthermore, that by virtue of their ex- 
communication, they cannot co-offer the Mass with the celebrant. An- 
other school, admitting the formality of their sin, looks upon them as 
bound by the civil law, and therefore living in a necessary occasion of 
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sin; the advice given by this latter group is: ‘Be a Catholic as far as 
you are able. Though you may not receive Holy Communion, you may 
assist in the Holy Sacrifice.” 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: They should by all means be advised to go to Mass, 
because they are not prohibited and because this is the highest act 
of professed faith they can make, and faith is largely kept alive by 
exercising it. Also because this is the only ordinary manner such 
persons have of hearing the word of God, and no category of the 
excommunicated are excluded from hearing the word of God. 

Here it is much to the purpose to review a little of the Church’s 
present-day law on excommunication. While any and all ex- 
communicated persons are deprived of the right of assisting at the 
Divine Offices (hearing the word of God excluded), yet only vitandi 
must be put out when they assist, even passively. From the active 
assistance, though, even those under the sentence of excommuni- 
cation or notoriously known to be excommunicated are to be ex- 
cluded. But joining with the celebrant in the offering of Mass is 
not active assistance in the sense of Canon 2259, § 2. Singing in 
choir might be, but not taking part in congregational singing. 
This active assistance has a real meaning in the case of a priest 
under sentence of excommunication or notoriously known to be 
excommunicated; also in the case of a major or minor cleric 
exercising his function. 

Nor is it true that excommunicated persons are excused from 
the precept of hearing Mass, unless where they are liable to ex- 
pulsion (a thing that the class under consideration are not). The 
adverse opinion expressed in the question is part of that loose 
talk heard from all too many pulpits—loose talk which is akin to 
heresy. It finds expression in a proposition such as this: ‘‘Persons 
living in habitual mortal sin, and not repenting, might as well 
stay away from Sunday Mass; for it does them no good.”’ This 
is a half-truth told with the effect of a double lie. The half-truth 
is that a person in mortal sin does not and cannot merit 
condignly by Mass or any other good act. The double effective 
lie is that persons in mortal sin do not and cannot merit con- 
gruously, Mass therefore doing them no good; and that the 
practice of faith, especially in a public manner, plays no part in 
conversion. For it is only congruously that the sinner merits the 
grace of conversion; and assisting at Mass devoutly is all but, if 
not quite, an infallible way of gaining that grace. In any event, 
though, assisting at Mass is a public act of faith; and experience 
indicates that, if this great act of social faith is persevered in to 
the end, almost always it brings the grace of conversion. For 
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what is true of charity literally (that it covers a multitude of 
sins), is true of faith; for as charity saves, faith leads to salvation. 
Outside of living in the grace of God, of keeping in God’s friend- 
ship, the most precious thing in all the world is faith unsurrendered 
and courageously proclaimed, for without faith it is something of 
a miracle in the supernatural order to come to God. So, the 
proper advice to be given to the excommunicated persons in 
question is to go to Mass, even when they show no anxiety to be 
absolved from their excommunication. The priest might occa- 
sionally say a Mass for all the excommunicated in the parish, 
since the Church permits the private celebration of Mass for the 
conversion of even a vitandus. Like her Master, the Church wills 
not the death but the conversion of the sinner. 


Does Letter of Freedom Give Permission to Marry Elsewhere? 


Question: Another pastor and myself have been discussing a point 
without either being able to have the other admit his contention. This 
was the cause of our discussion. A pastor gives a letter to two of his 
parishioners to the effect that they are free to marry. They ask the 
letter because they want to be married outside their parish. Now I ask 
specifically : 

(a) Does such certificate per se give permission to any other pastor 
(to be chosen by these parties) to assist /icitly at their marriage? 

(b) Must this certificate be accompanied by another letter expressing 
the proper pastor’s permission ? 

(c) Must this certificate or letter or both be directed to a specifically 
named and determined pastor, so that thus he may lawfully (licitly) 
marry them? 

DUBIUS. 


Answer: (a) Initself such letter is not the giving of permission 
to marry, but in the light of its circumstances it can well be. For 
example, two persons wishing to escape a pre-nuptial medical 
examination in one State may plan to cross into another State for 
marriage, and this is the reason why the proper pastor is asked to 
make out the certificate of conjugal freedom. Here, however, 
the parties would have reason enough to be married outside their 
parish lawfully without the proper pastor’s permission. Here is 
a case under Canon 1098 where it is morally impossible for two 
parties to marry before their own pastor but not morally im- 
possible to go before a pastor of another State. 

The letter, if ambiguous in the light of the circumstances, should 
be inquired into by the alien pastor, if this is possible. If this is 
not possible, an ambiguous letter in its circumstances may be 
prudently interpreted as permission to marry. If the letter is not 
ambiguous in the light of circumstances, there is no permission to 
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marry; and no pastor or assistant without a title of liceity (such 
as a month’s residence of either party in that parish or the physical 
or moral impossibility of marrying in the parish proper) can law- 
fully assist at the marriage. The letter also should state that the 
banns have been published or dispensed from, and that the new 
investigation of freedom of conjugal status has been fully carried 
out. 
(b) Documents of all kinds, whether formal or informal 
(letters), should state the substance of the thing dealt with. If 
they don’t, and they touch matters of liceity only, they should be 
interpreted in the light of their necessary or accidental circum- 
stances. A telegram of inquiry will generally clear up all doubts, 
if a ‘‘collect answer” is provided for. And ordinarily this pre- 
caution is required. 

(c) No; it may be a “To Whom It May Concern”’ document, 
because we are here dealing, not with delegation to act validly, 
but merely with the waiving of a pastoral function. There are 
contingencies where any but a general permission would not meet 
the situation. Yet, in most cases a personal letter should be sent 
by the proper pastor ahead of time to the pastor decided on for 
the marriage, or to the chancery office of his diocese. 

We must be prepared by a mastery of principles rather than by 
a knowledge of ordinary applications of these principles to act 
wisely in the pastoral phases of marriage in an upset world. 


One Washing for Altar Linens 


Question: To my surprise, the other day I heard that only one 
washing of the purificators, corporals and palls was now necessary, in- 
stead of the three that were formerly enjoined. If this is true, would you 
please tell me when such a ruling was made, by whom, and if any reason 
were given? 

Vir OBEDIENS. 


Answer: Your information is correct. For the Code (Canon 
1306, § 6) explicitly says this when it prescribes that purificators, 
palls and corporals used in the Sacrifice of the Mass are not to be 
given to lay persons (even Religious) for laundering until they 
have been first washed by a cleric in sacred orders, and that the 
water of this first washing be then disposed of by pouring it into 
the sacrarium or throwing it into the fire. If these linens are soaked 
in water for an hour or two before they are rinsed by the cleric 
before the laundering proper, the most conscientious custodian of 
the Blessed Sacrament need have no worries about irreverence. 
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Forbidden ‘‘Gothic’’ Vestments 


Question: I was about to purchase some vestments recently. The 
Gothic have always appealed to me, but when I mentioned this prefer- 
ence to a brother-priest, he told me he had read somewhere that Gothic 
vestments were now forbidden. Personally, I have found nothing to 
verify his opinion. However, I do not wish to go against the wishes of 
the Church. I wonder if you have any authoritative information on 
this point. I shall await a speedy reply. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The oval vestments commonly known as ‘‘Gothic”’ 
in this country are even more approved by the Roman Church 
than the square form. As distinguished from the Roman vest- 
ments, there are Gothic vestments in the shape of a skirt or cas- 
sock; these are rightly condemned, for they belong in museums, 
not in churches. However, the ‘‘Gothic’’ vestments inquired 
about, far from being prohibited, are beginning to supplant the 
square vestments, at least in the case of the costlier vestments. 


‘*Trimmings’’ to the Prayers after Low Mass 


Question: Is it permitted to add invocations to the prayers after Low 
Mass? The parish in which I am stationed at present has a custom of 
invoking certain Saints after the usual three invocations to the Sacred 
Heart. 

VicaRIUS COOPERATOR PERPLEUS. 


Answer; Ordinarily, and by way of rule, I am disposed to say 
these additions are not permitted. Occasionally, as on a Saint’s 
feast or during a novena to a Saint, I know of no prohibition. 








Homiletic Bart 


Homilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 
By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., §.T.D. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Putting on the New Man 


“Put on the new man, who according to God is created in justice and 
holiness of truth’ (Eph., iv. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Renovation in the spirit. 
(2) Putiing on the new man. 
(3) Speaking the truth. 
(4) Give not place to the devil. 
(5) Working the thing which is good. 


In the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul explains that Jews and Gen- 
tiles are called to form Christ’s Church. In the assembly of Christ’s 
faithful unity should reign in love and peace. “‘I, therefore, . . .beseech 
you that you walk worthy of the vocation in which you are called. . . 
with patience, supporting one another in charity, careful to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace’’ (Eph., iv, 1-3). The Apostle 
continues to exhort his Christians to a full conversion befitting those 
who “have put on Christ.” ‘‘For,’’ he writes, ‘‘the Gentiles walk in the 
vanity of their mind. . .being alienated from the life of God. . . .Who 
despairing have given themselves up to lasciviousness, unto the working 
of all uncleanness, unto covetousness. But you have not so learned 
Christ: if so be that you have heard Him and been taught in Him... 
to put off. . .the old man, who is corrupted according to the desire of 
error, and put on the new” (Eph., iv. 17-24). 


Renovation in the Spirit 


The Christian must put away the things of pagans and sinners. The 
entire life of the Christian must show an ever-growing conformity to 
Christ in the grace of the Holy Spirit. Paul knows that his Christians 
are baptized. Still he insists that they be ever renewed in the Spirit 
and put on the new man ever more thoroughly. By sanctifying grace a 
man is renewed and becomes the adopted son of God. With this grace 
God gives the soul the splendid equipment of the infused virtues and the 
glorious gifts of the Holy Spirit. Man, by coéperating with grace, can 
ever increase in grace and the degree of the virtues. The more a person 
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is obedient to the Holy Spirit, through the guidance of the gifts, the 
greater will be his soul’s progress in holiness. The crowning glory of a 
man in grace is the fact that the Holy Spirit dwells in the soul. The 
Apostle, fully aware of this truth, insists on it in various ways. In this 
case he admonishes all ‘‘to be renewed in the spirit of your mind.”’ Sanc- 
tification of the soul is ascribed to the Holy Spirit by appropriation, 
even as the indwelling of God in the soul. Thus, Paul shows us that 
our renewal and spiritual progress is from the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier 
and Author of holiness. Christ ‘‘sends’ the Holy Spirit into our souls. 
This is true especially at Baptism and Confirmation. In Baptism, the 
devil is forced to leave the soul and “give place to the Holy Spirit.” In 
Confirmation He comes to take possession of the soul more completely. 
To the initial grace of Baptism, the Holy Spirit in Confirmation adds a 
grace of fullness and maturity, disposing the soul to receive the inspira- 
tions of God more faithfully. Pentecost was the confirmation of the 
Church; our Confirmation is our Pentecost. In to-day’s Epistle, St. 
Paul reminds us of these great truths; but he also tells us that the Holy 
Spirit can come ever more to us if we allow Him to rule in our souls. 
Although the soul, through sanctifying grace, has the Blessed Trinity 
really present in it, yet, in a certain sense, there is a perpetual ‘‘sending”’ 
of the Holy Spirit into the soul whenever man cries to God: ‘Send 
forth Thy Spirit’; and the soul, by a new grace and impulse of that 
Spirit, advances in holiness. 


Putting on the New Man 


The renovation of the soul is done by grace. But the Holy Spirit in 
such a soul will not let it rest. God the Holy Ghost has been called 
the ‘“‘perfume’”’ of the Blessed Trinity by Oriental Doctors of the Church. 
Proceeding from the wills of the Father and the Son, the Holy Ghost is 
the personal Holiness, the personal Love, of God. It is the perfume of 
sanctity and the splendor of every virtue that the Holy Spirit is ready 
to effect in every soul that works with His grace. And Paul urges all 
Christians never to rest in perfecting themselves by God’s grace. His 
cry to “put on the new man who according to God has been created in 
justice and holiness of truth,” urges us to ever new conquests of the old 
man. As the soul advances in virtue and docility to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the gifts, many things appear imperfect in the soul. 
Raised by God through the gifts of understanding and wisdom to a 
higher and finer perception of spiritual values, the soul thinks and loves 
ever more according to the promptings of the Holy Spirit. Thus, in the 
souls of the just there is a constant renewal, a perpetual putting off the 
old and putting on “the new man created according to God in justice.” 

St. Gregory the Great writes: ‘Our soul, as long as it burns with the 
fire of love, always preserves in itself the glory of beauty, by a daily 
innovation of fervor. That soul will never grow old, which ever begins 
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anew by desire” (22 Lib. Moral. 4). St. Jerome (Jn Eph. iv) has this beau- 
tiful comment: “Put on the new man, that is, put on Jesus Christ 
[Rom., xiii]. He is indeed the new man, by whom all of us faithful must 
be clothed and dressed. Allin Christ is new. His life, doctrine, virtues, 
cross, resurrection, and ascension were new. He, therefore, was truly 
created in justice and holiness of truth. . . .He, therefore, who can imitate 
His life, and express in himself all Christ’s virtues. . . such a one has put 
on the new man and can say with the Apostle: ‘It is now no longer I 
that live, but Christ lives in me [Gal. ii, 20].’”’ 


Speaking the Truth 


The Apostle is not content with merely stating that Christians must 
ever increase in grace under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In to- 
day’s Epistle, Paul descends into detail to warn the Christians of specific 
vices and sins from which they should free themselves wholly. Thus, 
too, the preacher must give his audience particular cases, showing how a 
certain doctrine is to be applied. St. Paul mentions several great vices 
to be avoided. They are lying, deceit, anger, injustice, stealing, idle- 
ness, lust, and kindred evils to which the ‘‘old man”’ is inclined. Our 
neighbor has a right to the truth, especially since, Paul says, we are 
members one of another. It is but just that one member should not lie 
to another or cheat another member of Christ’s Mystical Body. Every 
one despises a liar, for he ruins confidence and makes life difficult for 
others. The Holy Ghost warns all: “Six things there are which the 
Lord hateth, and the seventh his soul detesteth:. . . a lying tongue, a 
heart that deviseth wicked plots. . . a deceitful witness that uttereth 
lies, and him that soweth discord among brethren”’ (Prov., vi, 16-19). 
Since lies of word or deed or omission cause discord, the liar finds him- 
self here condemned in terrible terms by God Himself. What lies are 
committed in the family, in business, in politics, and in general social 
life! There are so many lies and systems of cheating that modern man 
has little trust or confidence in his neighbor. That is the condition of 
pagans. Paul, however, admonishes Christians to put aside all lying 
and cheating, ‘‘for we are members one of another.” 


‘“‘Give Not Place to the Devil’’ 


Anger and hatred are vices from which the faithful must flee. By 
these vices, even as by lust, the soul ‘‘gives place to the devil’ and drives 
God away. We may feel the motions of anger in a just or even a sinful 
cause. But the Apostle warns us not to sin by fostering such a passion: 
“Be angry, and sin not.’’ The sense of the Psalm, which Paul here 
quotes, is: ‘If you become angry, sin not,” but let the irritation pass. 
We sin by harboring angry thoughts, by revolving such thoughts in our 
minds. Paul admonishes us: ‘Let not the sun go down upon your 
anger. Give not place to the devil.” St. Augustine explains the text 
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thus: ‘Let not the sun go down, that is, let not Christ desert your soul, 
because Christ will not dwell with wrath. Root out anger from your 
heart before this visible light goes down, lest that invisible light leave 
thee’ (Ennar. i in Ps. xxxi). Hatred is bred of anger not extinguished. 
St. John Chrysostom warns us to avoid all anger, thinking of our own 
sins and how God has forgiven us. Moreover, the angry man takes re- 
venge on himself for another’s wrong or mistake. Anger and hatred 
are directly opposed to that charity and peace which are the bonds and 
strength of Christ’s Mystical Body. The Christian is to live in truth, 
meekness, justice, honesty, work, and purity. Thus, he will rejoice 
the Spirit of God and advance in holiness. 


Working the Thing Which Is Good 


The Christian who works humbly and lives in charity and justice will 
be blessed by God with food and shelter. The universal law of work is 
stressed by St. Paul: ‘He that stole, let him now steal no more: but 
rather let him labor, working with his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have something to give to him that suffereth need” (Eph., 
iv. 28, 29). God blesses honest work, and thus a man can also help his 
fellow in need. “If any man will not work, neither let him eat,’ St. 
Paul reminds us in another Epistle. ‘‘An idle mind is the devil’s work- 
shop,” but the busy man has God as his Guest. All the Christian virtues 
unite to increase charity towards God and neighbor. If human misery 
and pain cry out for help, charity urges us to give from our honest 
labor that other members of Christ may share in our blessings. Thus, 
by work and charity a man is doubly blest. 

Being, therefore, renewed in the Holy Ghost we put on the new man in 
Christ, advance in virtue and sanctity, work humbly in the state to which 
we are called, and thus each of us gives glory to God and helps all mem- 
bers of Christ in grace. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit 


“Be ye filled with the Holy Spirit, . . . singing and making melody in your 
hearts to the Lord’’ (Eph., v. 18, 19). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Our earthly exile. 
(2) God our hope. 
(3) The indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
(4) Heavenly wisdom. 
(5) Other fruits of the Holy Spirit. 


Mother Church continues to admonish us on this Sunday in the words 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. After warning his Christians 
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against various vices, the Apostle of the Gentiles sums up his teaching 
by an exhortation to “‘walk with care,” to “‘be wise” and to “‘be filled 
with the Holy Spirit.” 


Our Earthly Exile 


It is not by chance that the Church gives us particular portions of 
Holy Scripture for our meditation in the sacred liturgy. As the ecclesi- 
astical year gradually draws to a close, the Sunday Masses give us 
earnest lessons to crown the doctrine of the whole year and to prepare 
us the more for eternal life. The long season after Pentecost represents 
our earthly exile; for Pentecost is the birthday of the Church and the 
Holy Spirit constantly sanctifies us. Green vestments are used in this 
long period to signify the sacred hope we have of eternal life. This 
hope is infused into us in Holy Baptism, and increases with the other 
virtues as we advance in holiness. The soul knows that after the trials 
and anguish of this life, born in patience and hope of a better world, 
eternity will dawn in the glory of seeing God face to face. In this life 
we have grace even as the Saints in Heaven. Only the degree is differ- 
ent. Thus, here we really begin our glorious life of eternity and belong 
to the Communion of Saints. This life of grace is the life of charity, the 
life given us by the Spirit, whereby we share in the divine life. Green is 
the color of exuberant life in the earth’s plants. Thus, the green vest- 
ments also remind us of the full life of grace and glory which will be ours 
in heaven. As charity increases, so does our hunger for God and we be- 
come homesick for heaven. The holier a soul, the more this earthly exile 
weighs upon it. 


God Our Hope 


In to-day’s Mass Mother Church sympathizes with us in our weary 
pilgrimage, and uses the inspired words of Daniel and the Psalmist to 
express our thoughts and hopes. The Introit gives us the words of 
Daniel: ‘All that Thou hast done to us, Thou hast done in true judg- 
ment, because we have sinned against Thee; but deal with us accord- 
ing to the multitude of Thy mercy”’ (Dan., iii. 29, 31, 42). The Offer- 
tory expresses our misery in this exile: ‘Upon the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat and wept: when we remembered Sion’”’ (Ps. cxxxvi. 1). 
But the rest of the Mass tells of our hope. ‘The eyes of all hope in 
Thee, O Lord”’ (Ps. cxliv. 15), the Gradual sings; whilst the Communion 
verse cries out to God: ‘Be Thou mindful of Thy word to Thy servant, 
O Lord, in which Thou hast given me hope: Thou hast comforted me 
in my humiliation” (Ps. cxviii. 49, 50). The Church is wise in teaching 
her children through the liturgy. There all is tempered; there joy is 
balanced by holy fear, sorrow by blessed hope, whilst the thought of 
sin and exile is lightened by the comfort of pardon, peace, and eternal 
life to come. 
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The Indwelling of the Holy Ghost 


The Epistle fits in well with the entire formula for to-day’s Mass. 
Despite our exile, we have not only hope of joy to come in heaven, but 
we are honored and comforted even in this life by the presence of God 
in our souls by grace. Never can we sufficiently meditate on this magnifi- 
cent gift of God to us. We have no right to grace, which raises us above 
our poor nature, giving us the power to perform acts which have merit 
for eternity. How beautifully Paul expresses appreciation for grace! 
Again and again he treats of grace, and wishes it to his Christians. He 
thanks God for it: “I give thanks to my God always for you, for the 
grace of God that is given you in Christ Jesus, that in all things you 
have been made rich in Him. . .as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 
in you, so that nothing is wanting to you in any grace” (I Cor., i. 4). 
To-day he tells us to “‘be filled with the Spirit,” reminding us that God 
gives us Himself for our enjoyment and strength even in this life. Ina 
special and intimate manner God is present in the soul of a person in 
sanctifying grace. We attribute this indwelling to the Holy Spirit, al- 
though the entire Blessed Trinity is actually present. The Holy Spirit 
is the ‘Spirit of adoption of sons,” for our sanctification is attributed to 
Him in a special way. ‘“‘The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost who is given to us” (Rom., v. 5). Christ promises us 
the Holy Spirit and sends Him: ‘I will ask the Father and He will give 
you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you forever, the Spirit 
of truth. . . .You shall know Him, because He shall abide with you, and 
shall be in you” (John, xiv. 16, 17). St. John writes: “If we love one 
another, God abideth in us, and His charity is perfected in us. In this 
we know that we abide in Him and He in us, because He hath given us 
of His Spirit.... God is charity, and he that abideth in charity abideth 
in God, and God in him” (I John, iv. 12, 13, 16). Paul also states the 
same truth in these words: “Because you are sons, God has sent the 
Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying: ‘Abba, Father’”’ (Gal., iv. 6) 


Intimacy of God’s Presence through Grace 


God is present in us by grace in a most intimate manner. We know 
Him by faith and desire Him ever more by hope, but we actually embrace 
and enjoy Him in the height and depth of our souls by charity. We par- 
take of the divine life, because God is the object of our knowledge and 
love. He operates on the innermost fibers of our being, and draws us 
ever more to Himself as the one to be more known and more loved. 
Thus, we actually possess God, and the Holy Spirit is rightly called 
the “‘Gift of God Most High.’”’ The Spirit of God is in us as the Love of 
God, for He is the Sanctity of God. But each Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is in intimate touch with the soul; each Person is present within 
us as He is, and has relationship to the other Persons of the Blessed 
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Trinity. All three Persons are with us and in us, but the Holy Spirit 
teaches us and arouses our love, for that is His special mission. 

What a mystery that we should be the living, thinking, loving temples 
of God! Christ is present in the Holy Eucharist really, truly, and sub- 
stantially. But the tabernacle and ciborium cannot think; they cannot 
know Christ or love Him. The soul, however, by grace is a tabernacle of 
the Blessed Trinity, and can know God and possess Him in ever-deeper 
appreciation and love. This truth must be stressed still more with all 
classes of people. There would be a new and holier people of God, 
if children and adults would grasp this truth more fully. How could 
anyone sin, if he realized the presence of the Blessed Trinity in his soul? 
And what sublime heights of holiness would not Christians attain if they 
pondered this glorious doctrine more frequently! 


Heavenly Wisdom 


St. Paul tells us to ‘‘be wise’ and ‘‘filled with the Spirit.’”” The Holy 
Ghost is the Spirit of true wisdom, and gives us of His fullness with all 
His gifts. These guide us in our earthly exile; these gifts direct us in 
the use of the virtues and of all our faculties of mind and body. It can 
be experienced rather than described just how the Spirit of God acts 
within us. There are countless urges and calls that He gives us to arouse 
us to greater fervor, to nobler virtue, and to higher charity. St. John 
of the Cross writes so aptly in this regard: ‘‘It would be foolishness to 
think that the language of love. . .can be explained in words of any kind, 
for the Spirit of Our Lord who helps our weakness—as St. Paul saith 
—dwelling in us makes petition for us with groanings unutterable for 
that which we cannot well understand or grasp so as to be able to make 
it known. For who can describe what He shows to loving souls in whom 
He dwells? Who can set forth in words what He makes them feel? And 
lastly who can tell that for which they pine away? Certainly no one; 
not even they themselves’ (Prologue to “Spiritual Canticle’’). God’s 
sons are wise with a heaven-born wisdom. They live, not according to 
the prudence of the flesh, but according to the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit. The Saints of God were wise in following the advice of Paul: 
“Walk. . .as wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil... . 
Understand what is the will of God.’’ If we listen to God within us, we 
shall advance and use our life well to prepare for heaven. The Saints 
are our models in this matter. 


Other Fruits of the Holy Spirit 


The person who loves with God becomes God-like. ‘By their fruits 
you shall know them,” was Our Lord’s advice to us. The Spirit of God 
working in the soul, and with the soul, brings forth great and holy fruits. 
The fruits of the Spirit and the beatitudes are distinguished from the 
virtues and the gifts, as acts are distinguished from habits. St. Paul 
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to-day speaks of wisdom and joy as fruits of God’s Spirit in souls. But 
Paul enumerates twelve distinct fruits of the Spirit when writing to the 
Galatians: ‘The fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace, patience, 
benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, 
chastity” (Gal., v. 22, 23). St. Thomas Aquinas says that more or fewer 
fruits could be named, but all the acts of the virtues and gifts can be re- 
duced to these according to a certain convenience (Jn Gal. v., lect. 6). 
The Holy Ghost is indeed the “Sweet Guest,” the “Life-giver,’’ of the 
soul. They who live in union with Him will never be sad. No trial can 
overcome the just, for God is in their midst to strengthen and rejoice 
them. The indwelling of the Holy Spirit is truly the joy of our life, the 
crown of our faith in this land of exile. St. Augustine expresses our satis- 
faction over this truth when he writes that, all-rich as God is, He can 
give us nothing better than Himself. Be wise, therefore, and “‘be filled 
with the Spirit’”’ of God. 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 
Soldiers of the Lord 


“Put on the armor of God” (Eph., vi. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Our enemies and our battles. 
(2) The armor of God. 
(3) Our allies. 
(4) Our crown of victory. 


To-day St. Paul gives us an excellent description of the Christian as a 
soldier of Christ fighting the battles of the Lord for salvation. The 
Epistle for this Sunday is a masterpiece. Paul tells us clearly that we 
have enemies and will have to war against them; that we have armor 
whereby to fight and protect ourselves, and that God is with us to give 


us victory in Christ. 


Our Enemies and Our Battles 


Before the Fall, Adam and Eve led a life of holiness and joy in God's 
grace. They were adorned with conditional immortality of the body, 
with great knowledge, strong will, powers over lower creatures, and free- 
dom from any pain and concupiscence. But the picture was changed 
when our first parents sinned. By disobedience to God, they lost the 
treasure of grace, and with it the other splendid gifts and qualities 
wherewith God had endowed them. Death, pain, disease, and concupis- 
cence came to Adam and his children with the loss of grace. “As by one 
man sin entered into this world and by sin death, so death passed into 
all men, in whom all have sinned” (Rom., v. 12). Even as the devil was 
the enemy of our first parents, he is our archenemy. St. Peter warns us: 
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“Be sober, be watchful. For your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
goes about seeking someone to devour” (I Pet., v. 8). To-day St. Paul 
also speaks of the evil spirits as our enemies: ‘‘Put you on the armor of 
God, that you may be able to stand against the deceits of the devil. 
For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the princi- 
palities and the powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in the high places” (Eph., vi. 11,12). St. 
John writes of the devil saying: “That great dragon was cast out, that 
ancient serpent, who is called the devil and Satan, who seduceth the 
whole world. . . .And his angels were thrown down with him’’ (Apoc., 
xii. 9). 


The World and the Devil 


The devil is the enemy of God (Apoc., xii. 7), of Christ (Matt., iv), 
and of men, especially of Christians. ‘The dragon was angry against 
the woman, and went to make war with the rest of her seed, who keep 
the commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ”’ 
(Apoc., xii. 17). They who really belong to the devil do not believe in 
him! As Papini says (‘Life of Christ,” p. 64), “‘the devil announces his 
death”’ in the daily papers, in worldly literature and manners—and the 
worldlings believe the devil is a thing of the past. 

The world ridicules us if we do not follow it and Satan. All who love 
God will have to fight the devil even as Christ fought him. By God’s 
permission, temptation comes to all to try them. The closer we come 
to God, the more sure we can be that the devil will tempt us. He can 
soil only that which is pure, and to be tempted is an occasion of merit 
and greatness in God’s sight. We have enemies in the world; and in 
general we speak of our adversaries as the devil, the world, and the flesh. 
But the ‘“‘world”’ is ruled by Satan’s friends; and the saints of God can 
well distinguish the mark of Satan in the spirit and deeds of his secular 
votaries. 

By the “world” we understand the human enemies of Christ and His 
Church. The world fights all that is good. Such enemies are those who 
hate God and Christ—all persecutors of the Church and those who en- 
snare the feet of the innocent. St. Gregory the Great writes: ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly the devil is the head of all the wicked and all these are members 
of this head. . . . Therefore, it is not unworthy of our Redeemer that He 
wished to be tempted, who had come to be killed. It was also right that 
He should thus overcome our temptations by His temptations, even as 
He had come to conquer our death by His death” (Rom. Brev., Dom. 
I Quad., III Noct.). 

The person who lives in union with God will overcome the devil and 
the world. Nor will the flesh be able to harm the man who walks with 
God. The allurement of the flesh will be a constant invitation to sin; 
but God’s grace is stronger than our enemies. St. Paul warns us and 
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consoles us: “Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, . . . but 
present yourselves to God as those that are alive from the dead, and 
your members as instruments of justice unto God: for sin shall not have 
dominion over you, since you are. . .under grace” (Rom., vi. 12-14). 
Our battles with our enemies may be frequent and fierce, but we know 
they cannot conquer us as long as our will remains anchored in God by 
His grace. 


The Armor of God 


In our warfare for salvation we are not defenseless. The Cross of 
Christ has given us faith and grace to withstand the assaults of all our 
adversaries. The armor of God, of which the Apostle speaks, signifies 
the entire armor, both offensive and defensive, of a fully equipped sol- 
dier. This armor is in contrast to the ‘‘deceits of the devil.’””’ With 
our armor we may firmly oppose the evil one and all his helpers. 

Our armor is fit for the battles we are to wage against Satan, our main 
enemy. He is spiritual, experienced, proud, cunning, cruel, intelligent, 
and lurking near us. Paul tells us to take the armor and put it on; it 
will fit our needs for every battle, so “that we may be able to resist in the 
evil day, and stand in all things perfect.’’ We must prepare for conflict, 
having done all that is necessary; then, during battle we may look to 
victory. Thus, life will go on—a constant warfare. 

We wear the girdle of truth in our fighting against Satan, the father of 
lies. The doctrine of Christ is our weapon in conquering error, igno- 
rance, heresy, and corruption. The Roman soldier carried two swords at 
his girdle, a straight and a curved sword, being thus ready for all sorts 
of hand-to-hand conflict. The truth of God is God’s word, and this is 
powerful. ‘The word of God is living and effectual, and more piercing 
than any two-edged sword, . . .and a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart’’ (Heb., iv. 12). 

The breastplate of justice signifies the cardinal virtue of justice, 
whereby a man gives to each his due. This virtue is fundamental to the 
Christian life. This is so true that even in Holy Writ justice and sanc- 
tity are used synonymously (Matt., i. 19). Here, too, justice means all 
the virtues, all holiness. The Christian should exercise virtue, and will 
thus ward off any assaults of the devil, the world and the flesh. The 
doctrine of the Gospel prepares us to fight with courage and alacrity. 
By living in God’s grace and peace, we can calmly overcome temptation, 
for we have victory in Christ. The shield of faith gives us confidence 
that God will assist us. The devil can harm only him who leaves God, 
his only help. Our helmet of salvation is not merely the grace of God, 
but the Holy Spirit Himself ‘‘who has been given to us,” and who fights 
with us and for us. The Sacred Scriptures are for us the “sword of the 
spirit” which we can use against Satan and his followers by meditation 
and apt quotation against the enemies of Christ. Paul concludes his 
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beautiful exhortation with these words: ‘By all prayer and supplication 
pray at all times in the Spirit, and in the same watching with all in- 
stance and supplication for all the saints—and for me’’ (Eph., vi. 18). 
We, too, should pray not only for ourselves but for all others who need 
God’s grace to come to salvation. It is our duty also to pray for our 
priests that God may grant them “fearlessly to make known the mys- 
tery of the Gospel,’ and destroy ignorance, deceit and error by the 
truth of Christ. 


Our Allies 


The word “allies” has a modern ring; but in the spiritual warfare we 
have two great allies—Christ and His Blessed Virgin Mother. That 
Christ is our ally is clear, for He is our Redeemer, by whom the entire 
human race can be saved forever. The Saints “sing a new canticle, 
saying: “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to take the book and to open the 
seals thereof; because Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God in 
Thy blood’”’ (Apoc., v.9). ‘God... hath spoken to us by His Son, who 
. .. hath made purgation of sin” (Heb., i. 1-3). To-day the Apostle 
admonishes us: ‘‘Be strengthened in the Lord and in the might of His 
power” (Eph., vi. 10). God’s grace gives us the power to use the armor 
against our enemies. We make ourselves strong in grace by the fre- 
quent and devout reception of the Sacraments and by fervent, daily 
prayer. Christ is ready to help and sustain us at all times, if only we 
coéperate with His grace. 

The Mother of God is our advocate with Christ. She is the ‘Morning 
Star” of the day of salvation for the world. She is the ‘Mother of 
Divine Grace,” the channel and mediatrix of all graces. Confiding in 
her, we shall conquer our enemies. In her we have the “Help of 
Christians” and the “Virgin most powerful.’’ Hell and the world hate 
and fear her; whilst the flesh cannot harm us if we call upon her. Mary 
prays for us and will procure for us every grace. But the Saints and 
Angels are leagued with her for our good. They, too, are ready to 
help us in all our trials and temptations by their prayers for us and their 
example. St. Anselm tells us that, when Mary prays, all the Saints 
pray; when Mary is silent, no Saint prays. We do well to call upon 
the Queen of Angels and Saints, for with her help we have that of all in 
Heaven. 


Our Crown of Victory 


We battle for eternal life—nothing less! Heaven or hell may be the 
difference of only a minute of time. Yet, how do we use time? Howdo 
we act in temptations and trials? If we throw away God’s grace 
wantonly, He is not bound to give us another chance for conversion. 
We must learn to fight manfully, lest we fall miserably forever. “He 
that striveth for the mastery is not crowned, unless he strive lawfully” 
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(II Tim., ii. 5). The abuse of grace is a terrible sin. If we wish to live 
in danger of eternal loss, we may perish that way. The love of God 
keeps a man alert for battle, and gives him the strength to go on to 
victory. Our soul is worth more than the whole world; it is worth the 
Blood of Christ! We look to eternal life where we shall enjoy converse 
and union with Christ as the reward of our struggles here on earth. 
We fight for the glory of God, and it is our duty to save our souls to 
glorify Him in heaven. St. John Chrysostom encourages us in the 
battle for salvation: ‘“‘The Saints became stronger by working and they 
became heroes by dying. No athlete can be said to become stronger 
without a struggle; none can be crowned without victory. . . .O 
Christian, you have arms able to fight the enemy; you have very strong 
spears whereby to weaken the adversary” (Rom. Brev., Comm. Plur. 
MM., 2 loc., II Noct.). 


The Feast of Christ the King 
The Kingship of Christ 


“The Father. . .hath delivered us from the power of darkness and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His love’ (Col., i. 12, 13). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ the King. 
(2) The Kingdom of Christ. 
(3) Christ in the soul. 
(4) Christ in the family. 
(5) Christ in the school. 
(6) Christ in public life. 


“Come let us adore Jesus Christ, the King of kings,”’ is the invitation 
Mother Church gives us to celebrate this glorious feast. The Catholic 
world rejoiced when Pope Pius XI instituted this feast in 1925. If ever 
it was necessary to remind the world of the divine majesty of Jesus 
Christ, it is to-day when so many evil forces would dethrone Him from 
the hearts of men and destroy His Church. Yet, Christ is King for- 
ever, and all must honor Him. ‘God hath exalted Him and hath given 
Him a name that is above every name, that in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth”’ (Phil., ii. 10). 

Christ the King 


Christ is not merely one of the kings or just a spiritual king. The 
titles He has belong to Him by excellence, so that others who have similar 
titles have them merely by participation with Christ. The titles of 
Christ imply an office and privilege which was His from the first moment 
of His Incarnation and forever. Only such titles are given Him in 
Sacred Scripture, only such are recognized in tradition and liturgy, and 
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only such are honored by the Church. For such titles only does the 
Church institute a feast of Christ or approve a Mass in His honor. 
Christ is the King, even as He is the Priest, the Prophet, the Lawgiver, 
the Shepherd, the Judge, the Redeemer, the Victim, the Prince of Peace, 
the Angel of the great counsel, ‘he Father of the world to come, and so 
with similar titles. Pope Pius XI teaches us that Christ’s kingship is 
of the highest grade of excellence. Christ is above all created things. 
“He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature. 
. .. All things have been created through and unto Him, and He is before 
all” (Col., i. 15-17). The Holy Father quotes St. Cyril of Alexandria: 
“Christ holds dominion over all creatures, not extorted by force, nor 
brought about in any other way, but by His essence and nature; for 
His principality rests upon that wonderful union which they call hypo- 
static. Whence it follows, not only that Christ be adored as God by 
angels and men, but also that angels and men must obey and be subject 
to His command as Man: for only by reason of the hypostatic union 
does Christ obtain power over all creatures.” 

The Sacred Scriptures testify time and. again that Christ is truly 
King of all creatures. “I am appointed king by Him over Sion’’ (Ps. 
ii.6). “And I will make Him My first-born, high above the kings of the 
earth, . . . and His throne (shall endure) as the sun before Me’’ (Ps. 
Ixxxvili. 28, 38). Christ Himself witnesses to the fact of His sublime 
kingship: ‘Pilate therefore said to Him: ‘Art Thou a king then?’ Jesus 
answered: “Thou sayest that I am a king. For this was I born, and 
for this came I into the world, that I should give testimony to the truth’ ” 
(John, xviii. 37). Pope Pius XI teaches us that the Bible gives more 
than ample testimonies to the universal dominion of our Redeemer; 
and that we must believe by Catholic faith that Jesus Christ has been 
given to men as the Redeemer in whom they are to believe and at the 
same time as the Lawgiver whom they are to obey. They who observe 
His laws prove their love for Him and thus remain in His love (Encyclical 
Quas Primas, December 11, 1925). 


The Kingdom of Christ 


Christ is King, but His Kingdom is spiritual. He told Pilate: ““My 
kingdom is not of this world. . . .Everyone who is of the truth hears 
My voice” (John, xviii. 36, 38). Pope Pius XI explains to us that Christ 
rules in the minds of men, not so much on account of the keenness of 
His mind and the fullness of His knowledge, as because He is the Truth 
and mortals must seek and obediently receive truth from Him. He 
rules men’s wills, not only because the perfect integrity and obedience 
of His human will responded to the holiness of the Divine Will, but also 
because He arouses our free wills by His motion and inspiration so 
that we are urged to the noblest endeavors. He rules the hearts of men 
by His charity surpassing understanding, by His meekness and mildness 
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whereby He draws them to His Sacred Heart. No one in the whole 
world was ever or will ever be loved as much as Jesus Christ. Even as 
Man, Christ received the fullness of power and regal dignity over all 
creatures from His Father. 

Men can enter Christ’s Kingdom by faith and Baptism, which, al- 
though it is an external rite, nevertheless signifies and effects interior re- 
generation. Christ’s Kingdom is opposed only to the rule of Satan. 
Christ demands of His followers that they be detached from earthly 
things, be just and meek and hunger and thirst for holiness. They 
must, moreover, deny themselves and take up their cross. Christ is the 
Redeemer, for He bought the Church by His Blood; He is the Priest, 
for He offered Himself a Victim for sins and perpetually offers Himself. 
Thus, His Kingdom is formed of those whom He redeemed by His 
sacrifice. Christ is King not only of the soul but also of the body of 
man; and not only of each man but of all society—of the entire race. 
All are invited to Baptism and Christ’s Church—all may claim Christ 
as their Redeemer and King! 


Christ the King of the Soul 


What has been said of all men applies to each soul. But in a special 
manner every person may consider Christ his King, as well as the 
Bridegroom of the soul. For Christ gives Himself to each of us. No 
matter how many millions of men are created, each one may enjoy the 
fruits of Christ’s Redemption in full measure. By Baptism we become 
like to Christ in grace, and become a member of His Mystical Body. 
He is henceforth the Captain of the soul. In Confirmation, Christ gives 
us the Holy Spirit in full measure, and seals us with the very Spirit of 
God, who dwells in the soul. In the Holy Eucharist, Christ rejoices the 
recipient and “fills the hungry with good things.” What an intimate 
union is this of Christ and the soul, where, even as food, Christ is re- 
ceived! Thus, in every Sacrament Christ gives His grace and even 
Himself to those who love Him. It is the duty of every Christian to 
honor Christ the King by the understanding through faith, by the will 
through obedience, and by the heart through love and fidelity. 


Christ the King of the Family 


Christ raised Matrimony to the sublime dignity of a Sacrament. 
Thus, our homes are consecrated in a special manner by the Blood of 
Christ, our Redeemer and our King. By Holy Matrimony the love 
between the spouses is elevated so that their union becomes a sign and 
figure of the union between Christ and His Church. Such a union of 
man and wife is holy before God and the Church. The children of such 
a sacred bond are also holy. Christ protects marriage, womankind, 
motherhood, the unborn child, children, and all the relations between 
spouses and those between parents and children. The Catholic Church 
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alone upholds the sacredness of marriage and all that belongs to it. 
In this the Church acts as Christ’s representative for the good of in- 
dividuals and the race. Every Christian family should dedicate itself 
to Christ the King. Amongst the promises of the Sacred Heart we 
find that Christ will bless that house where an image of His Sacred 
Heart is honored. 


Christ the King of the School 


If it is the duty of the Church to teach all nations the doctrine of 
Christ, all nations have the duty of listening to her teaching. Thus, 
the Church has a divine right to teach her doctrine freely to all nations. 
Not only does the Church defend and teach a set of religious truths, but 
her doctrine forms a culture which must permeate every department of 
human life. Christ may not be excluded from any human interest, 
desire, orduty. To relegate the Church’s activity merely to the church 
edifice, or merely to allow her to hold religious services, is to hamper her 
work of vivifying the world by the full doctrine of Christ. That a 
school be fully Catholic and have Christ as its King, it is not sufficient 
that it give some religious instruction. Pope Pius XI writes: ‘This 
does not bring it into accord with the rights of the Church and of the 
Christian family, or make it a fit place for Catholic students. To be 
this, it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole organization of 
the school, and its teachers, syllabus, and textbooks in every branch be 
regulated by the Christian spirit, under the direction and material super- 
vision of the Church; so that religion may be in very truth the founda- 
tion and crown of the youth’s entire training; and this in every grade 
of school, not only the elementary, but the intermediate and the higher 
institutions of learning as well” (Encyclical, Divini illius Magistri, 
December 31, 1929). 


Christ the King of Public Life 


The enemies of Christ would like to destroy the very memory of Him 
in this world. They do not want Christ to rule the souls of men; still 
less do they want Him even as much as mentioned in social, civil, and 
national life and affairs. They cry out “against the Lord and against 
His Christ. Let us break their bonds asunder and let us cast away their 
yoke from us. He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at them: and the 
Lord shall deride them’”’ (Ps. ii, 2-4). The hymns for the Feast of Christ 
the King express aptly the rule Christ should be allowed to have in 
cities, in nations, and in the whole world. ‘‘Thrice blessed nation that 
obeys the mandates coming from His throne, that follows constantly 
His ways, and makes His heavenly code its own!’ If Christ were the 
King of all nations, there would be a different world! It would be the 
world of the Sacred Heart, washed indeed in ‘‘the Blood of the Lamb”’ 
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and showing the fruits of redemption not only in private life but also in 
public affairs. 

St. Augustine gives us a clear idea of a State fully ruled by Christ in 
public and private life in this passage: “Let those who say that the 
doctrine of Christ is incompatible with the well-being of the State give 
us an army composed of soldiers such as the doctrine of Christ requires 
soldiers to be. Let them give us such subjects—such husbands and 
wives, such parents and children, such masters and servants, such kings, 
such judges, yea, even such taxpayers and taxgatherers—as the Christian 
religion has taught that men should be, and then let them dare to say 
that it is adverse to the State’s well-being! Nay, rather let them no 
longer hesitate to admit that, were this doctrine obeyed, it would be the 
State’s salvation’ (Ad Marcellinum, Migne, P. L., XX XIII, 532). 

“Come let us adore Jesus Christ the King of Kings.”” In serving Him, 
in loving Him, the world will find peace and God will be honored. “In 
Him we have redemption through His blood, the remission of our sins. - . . 
He is the head of the body, the Church. .. .Because in Him it hath well 
pleased the Father that His fullness should dwell’’ (Col., i. 14, 18, 19). 








Book Reviews 


The German Enigma.—However ab- 
surd an ideology may be, it will find 
numerous zealous adherents and fanatic 
supporters, but that practically an entire 
nation should adopt an utterly impos- 
sible creed presents a really puzzling 
problem to the student of mankind. 
Precisely that is the riddle which the 
German situation gives us to unravel, 
and we are thankful to Miss Marinoff 
for her efforts in that direction. Mostly 
everybody by this time is cognizant of 
the conglomeration of preposterous ideas 
which make up the world-view of Na- 
tional Socialism, and if the book of the 
author contained nothing more than a 
restatement of Nazi philosophy no par- 
ticular significance would attach to the 
volume. The merit of her work lies in 
this, that it gives the genesis of Nazi 
ideology and probes into its etiology, 
for the vital issue of the inquiry is to as- 
certain the dynamics that underlie the 
theoretical system and its political em- 
bodiment. 

Since it is commonly admitted that 
none of the separate ideas that enter 
into Nazi philosophy are exclusively 
German, the question arises: how did it 
happen that these ideas were so whole- 
heartedly embraced by the German 
mind, so grotesquely distorted, so vio- 
lently exaggerated, pushed to such in- 
sane lengths and finally carried out in 
practice to the very letter? Why did the 
seeds which in other countries failed to 
germinate come to such an awful fruit- 
age on German soil? The ingredients 
entering into Nazi philosophy are prag- 
matism, activism, amoralism, relativism, 
bergsonism (vital urge, élan vital), pagan- 
ism (tragico-heroic conception of life), 
voluntarism, subjectivism, and pessi- 
mism. Singly taken, these isms can be- 


1 The Heresy of National Socialism. 
By Irene Marinoff. With a Foreword 
by The Most Reverend Richard Downey, 
D.D., Archbishop of Liverpool (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 


come dangerous; in combination they 
form dynamite that is capable of blow- 
ing up our entire civilization. German 
youth has become indoctrinated with 
these ideas and plunged into a bewilder- 
ment which makes it willing to submit to 
leadership of any kind. In education 
the one-time barren intellectualism has 
been replaced by an emotionalism that 
readily turns into fanaticism. We can 
speak of a German mentality, but it 
would be nothing more than the mental 
twist which arises in every nation in 
response to the historical environment. 
The Nazi philosophy has no intel- 
lectual basis whatsoever; it is an emo- 
tional product, a pure rationalization, 
simple wish-thinking. It represents a 
psychic mechanism of defense, escape, 
and over-compensation. Its roots area 
sense of inferiority and fear. Miss 
Marinoff states the plain truth when she 
writes: ‘‘However loud the boasts, 
however brazen the assertions, the sensi- 
tive ear cannot fail to detect the fear 
causing them all.’’ Psychology knows 
of no more disturbing, disorganizing and 
demoralizing factor than fear. In the 
grip of fear man returns to the level of 
primitive instincts and follows the blind 
promptings of animal impulse. Fear 
dulls the finer sensibilities, hardens the 
heart, and inspires senseless cruelty. 
Still, though fear explains many things, 
it neither excuses nor justifies them. If 
fear is the German disease out of which 
the horrors of Nazi aggression have been 
born, the remedy would be a security 
which expels fear, but caution suggests a 
security without might to work harm. 
The reviewer has not come across any 
other book which in such small compass 
gives so much well-ordered and soundly 
documented information on the subject. 
Patently the author has first-hand knowl- 
edge of the things of which she writes. 
The presentation is as dispassionate as 
the circumstances permit. 
CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 
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St. Augustine on Divine Providence.'— 
The last decade has seen a veritable 
spate of books, articles, and symposia 
purporting to bring closer to us the ever- 
fascinating genius of St. Augustine. 
The purpose is laudable, indeed, urgent. 
For even a casual acquaintance with the 
historic background on which his in- 
tensely personal life was lived brings 
out in striking relief the similarity of 
setting between Augustine’s age and our 
own. Both are ages of high material 
culture and of unusual spiritual decline; 
both suffer from upheavals, apparently 
economic and political, but in reality 
far deeper in cause. To appreciate St. 
Augustine’s reaction to and solution of 
the problems of his day is in large meas- 
ure to bring light and encouragement 
to the solving of our own. But to read 
about Augustine is an inadequate sub- 
stitute for reading Augustine. 

This present book brings to the Eng- 
lish-reading world for the first time a 
work of the African Doctor which is at 
once timeless and timely: timeless, 
in that the problem proposed is one 
which has ever engaged the mind of 
man; timely, in that especially to-day 
the question of evil is being brought 
home to each of us with increasing in- 
sistency. De Ordine represents the 
brilliant conversation of St. Augustine, 
St. Monica, and two young students, 
Licentius and Trygetius, on the nature 
and extent of divine providence and the 
problem of evil. It would be a mistake, 
however, to expect to find in this small 
work of Socratic dialogue the finished 
and final statement of Augustine on these 
problems. Here we find Augustine the 
lay man, the philosopher, the teacher, 
with the help of his companions at Cas- 
siciacum in 386, reasoning and investi- 
gating this difficult matter. The con- 
versation was carefully recorded in 
order that it might be sent to a certain 
Zenobius, a friend of Augustine, who 





1 Divine Providence and the Problem of 
Evil. A Translation of St. Augustine’s 
De Ordine with Annotations by Robert 
P. Russell, O.S.A., Ph.D. (Cosmopoli- 
tan Science and Art Service Co., Inc., 
New York City, pp. iv + 191). 





was deeply perplexed by the problem of 
evil and divine providence. In this 
way, St. Augustine hoped to bring to 
Zenobius the fruits of their sessions. 
Consequently, De Ordine, being a 
record of actual conversation, contains 
much of real interest apart from the 
matter under consideration. St. Augus- 
tine is not averse to numerous and 
lengthy digressions. Not a few of the 
most beautiful passages in the work are 
found in these digressions; furthermore, 
interesting information on the life at 
Cassiciacum, on St. Augustine’s tem- 
perament, on the keenness of St. Monica’s 
mind, on the nature of poetry, rhetoric, 
geometry, etc.—this and much more is 
to be found in this record of a fourth- 
century discussion. 

In the publication under review the 
Latin text of the Benedictine edition is 
accompanied by an English translation 
with annotations. It is by no means an 
easy task to turn Augustine’s Latinity 
into idiomatic English, and yet the 
translator of De Ordine, despite an occa- 
sional archaism, has succeeded in bring- 
ing out a careful, scholarly version which 
renders the thought of Augustine accu- 
rately and clearly. The annotations are 
excellent. All who are interested in 
Augustine and his philosophy will find in 
this translation of the De Ordine a valu- 
able contribution to Augustinology. 

Joseru L. SHANNON, O.S.A., S.T.D. 


Jacques and Raissa Maritain.—Re- 
ligious autobiographies as a rule are 
highly interesting. And “We Have 
Been Friends Together’! is so particu- 
larly because it lays bare the religious 
development of no less a person than the 
eminent Catholic philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain. The confessions, it is true, 
are made by Raissa Maritain, the philos- 
opher’s wife. But she walked hand in 
hand with her now famous husband in 
travelling the road up from paralyzing 
materialism to intuitive knowledge and 
finally to faith in the Catholic Church. 
In fact, she led the way. Providence 


1We Have Been Friends Together. 
By Raissa Maritain (Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York City). 
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used the afflictions sent her to induce 
him to act out his religious convictions. 

The depths from which the Mari- 
tains struggled to gain the light of Truth 
and to give their lives meaning and pur- 
pose appear especially in the following 
passage: ‘‘June 25, 1905, two children 
of twenty mounted the sempiternal stair- 
way which leads up to Sacré-Coeur. 
They carried in themselves that distress 
which is the only serious product of 
modern culture, and a sort of active 
despair lightened only (they did not 
know why) by the inner assurance that 
the Truth for which they hungered, and 
without which it was almost impossible 
for them to accept life, would one day be 
shown them. They were feebly upheld 
by a sort of esthetic morality in which 
the idea of suicide—after certain experi- 
ments that remained to be attempted 
and which were probably too beautiful to 
succeed—seemed to offer the sole escape.”’ 

As might well be expected, the reader 
of these memoirs is vouchsafed many 
intimate glimpses of the leaders of 
French thought. Among those given 
most prominence are: Charles Péguy, 
Henri Bergson, and Léon Bloy. Then, 
there are delicate pen-pictures of student- 
life and student discussions at the Sor- 
bonne and Heidelberg. «Anyone inter- 
ested either in Maritain or in the Catholic 


revival in unhappy France will relish 
this autobiography as translated by 
Miss Julie Kernan. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


Liturgical Latin.—For years Mr. Wil- 
frid Diamond has been teaching people 
Church Latin by means of correspond- 
ence courses. His efforts have met with 
agreeable success. He now brings out 
“Liturgical Latin’! as a means of making 
his own method available to even larger 
numbers. The lessons are carefully 
planned, and the student’s attention is 
rigorously focussed upon learning suf- 
ficient Latin to read the Missal intelli- 
gently. The book is designed for pri- 
vate study at well as for classroom use. 
Besides the lessons based upon the vo- 
cabulary and grammar peculiar to the 
Mass itself, there are lessons on the Bene- 
diction hymns, the Dies Irz, the Litany 
of the Saints, and the Te Deum. Anyone 
who follows this method and masters 
the important points outlined by Mr. 
Diamond should soon find himself able 
to pray the Missal in the language of the 
Church and to follow appreciatively the 
established services and devotions. 
Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


1 Benziger Brothers, New York City. 
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St.Helena’s—A‘“Five-in-One Church” 
By A. A. KLINKO 


In that part of the great City of New York known since Revolutionary 
times as the village of Westchester a new church was dedicated on May 3 
last, St. Helena’s, which is already old in one sense, yet ever new, like 
Holy Mother Church herself. It resembles churches of the time of the 
patroness in appearance and as a center of Catholic life and thought. 
Its priests and people have met and solved some real problems. In one 
compact building are the church, rectory, school, convent and auditor- 
ium for a parish now 7000 in number, of whom 600 are pupils attending 
St. Helena’s school. 

Numerous activities have been added to the essentials of religion and 
education of children, in all of which full advantage has been taken of 
the most recent advances in science. The auditorium is used almost 
every night in the week, bringing people together in a wholesome at- 
mosphere, aiding them in doing works of charity and faith and in avoid- 
ing occasions of sin. Moreover, this church is making a mighty effort 
to spread the Word of God and to bring souls to Him. Much has been 
accomplished in a short time, in the face of great obstacles. 

But how well, how thoroughly and how carefully the plans for the 
church and the manifold tasks imposed by both duty and zeal were 
drawn and executed is difficult to realize without some insight into its 
founding and the near emergency occasioned by the sudden development 
of a great housing project. 

For many years the New York Catholic Protectory for boys occupied 
a site amid surroundings that suggested a town of fair size rather than 
the northeastern part of a great metropolis. When the Protectory de- 
cided to move out of New York City a few years ago, the land was 
bought for the now completed apartment city within a city known as 
Parkchester, with a population of nearly 50,000. 

About 10,000 Catholics were expected to move into the section or 
nearby when the announcement was made early in 1940. To meet their 
spiritual needs, a new parish was quickly founded by His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. He 
named as founding pastor the Right Reverend Monsignor Arthur J. 
Scanlan, S.T.D., then president of St. Joseph’s Seminary at Dunwoodie, 
near Yonkers, N. Y., and previously a member of its faculty for more 
than twenty years, as well as archdiocesan censor librorum for many 


years. 
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Meeting an Emergency 


Construction of the new apartments was well under way; new parish- 
ioners were already trickling in. But no time was lost by Monsignor 
Scanlan, who quickly established temporary quarters for St. Helena’s 
Church in an unused old landmark, consisting of a former bowling alley 
and tavern, with the wholehearted aid of his assistants, and the enthu- 
siastic coéperation of the parish-to-be. Here Mass was said, confessions 
were heard, infants baptized and all the other spiritual functions of the 
church were filled. In September of 1941 the Dominican Sisters, whose 
mother house is at Sparkhill, New York, established the parochial school 
for about 600 children. 

Meanwhile a site for the permanent church and school was sought, 
and now the real difficulties began. Land values were long stationary in 
this old village, really a part of that borough of Greater New York 
known as the Bronx, always a residential section, with the character of a 
suburb. But under the economic stimulus of a development as large 
as Parkchester, values jumped by leaps and bounds. As a result only a 
moderate sized plot was available for St. Helena’s Church, at the meeting 
of Benedict, Olmstead and Westchester Avenues. Another restriction 
had to be overcome, perhaps more difficult than that imposed by a limi- 
tation in space. The exterior of the building was required to present the 
appearance of a church, with the five necessary units, church, rectory, 
school, convent and auditorium under one roof. 

To the architectural firm of Eggers and Higgins of New York the task 
of drafting a solution to the puzzle was entrusted. It may be recalled 
that this firm found the answer to a previous problem, that presented by 
the shape and topography of the plot on which the Cardinal Hayes 
Memorial High School in New York now stands.* Again they were suc- 
cessful, and the completed St. Helena’s is a tribute to their ability. 

Now begins the real story which is part of the age-old one of the 
Catholic Church in carrying out its divine mission and its refusal to be 
hindered by any obstacle, whether it is as relatively unimportant as dif- 
ficulties in construction or as great as that of Hitler’s savage persecution 
of the Church Militant. 


Architecture 


St. Helena’s Church has captured the beauty and charm of early Chris- 
tian architecture, on which it is based, and it does indeed present the ap- 
pearance of achurch. This is true even if one overlooks for the moment 
the cross above the entrance or that above the tower, proclaiming that 
to Him who died on it to redeem mankind the new building is dedicated. 


* THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviIEW, October, 1941, p. 98 ff. 
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Although the exterior is modern, the plainness of the walls indicates 
that the tradition and form of early Christian architecture was fol- 
lowed in the construction of the church and the treatment of its tower. 
In its use of red brick and bluestone it follows the Northern Lombardic 
style. The interior, however, is patterned in plan and general charac- 
ter on the basilican type of early Christian churches built from the 
fourth to ninth centuries. 

Here it may be well to have in mind a general idea of the church and 
the location and relationship of the various units. The first floor con- 
tains the lower nave, narthex, baptistry and sacristies. Behind the nave 
are the principal’s and administrative offices, a nurse’s room and four 
classrooms of the school. On the second floor are the upper part of the 
nave and its gallery, the convent parlor and reception room, four class- 
rooms and the library, which serves church, school and parishioners. 
On the third floor, above the nave, are the convent, its chapel, com- 
munity room, refectory, kitchen, laundry, the superior’s suite, six rooms 
or cells for sisters, space for storage and eight classrooms. On the pent- 
house floor are thirteen rooms for sisters. 

In the basement are the auditorium and stage, check room, showers, 
lockers, boiler room and storage space. Above it, on the mezzanine floor, 
is the auditorium gallery. 





VIEW OF CHURCH AND RECTORY FROM THE SOUTH 
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Invitation to froverence 





St. Helena’s Church, Park Chester, Bronx, New York. Architects, Eggers (* Higgins. 
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to work with church planners of every denomination. € In countless churches 
throughout the country are inspiring examples of the architects careful planning 
faithfully interpreted by the experienced craftsmen of American Seating Company. 
( American Bodiform pews installed in St. Helena’s Church induce 
thoroughly comfortable and dignified posture. Their appropriate de- 


sign is manifestly an aid to devotion—an invitation to reverence. 
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To one side of the church is the rectory, which has an entrance to the 
narthex and nave on the first floor. Here are also the offices of the rec- 
tory, kitchen and maids’ rooms. On the second floor are suites for the 
pastor and two assistants and a guest room, with two additional suites 
on the third floor. On the floor corresponding to the auditorium mez- 
zanine is a meeting room and storage space. 

In the church and gallery 1150 persons may be seated. In the audi- 
torium, which is used for Masses on Sundays, 1350 people may be 
seated on removable chairs. 

Now it may be seen that to fit all these units into one building, or a 
“‘five-in-one-church,’’ to use Monsignor Scanlan’s term, early Christian 
architecture had to be adapted to the needs of the present. The space 
usually occupied by the upper nave and side aisles had to be given to 
the school and convent, causing a radical departure from the model in 
the great arched entrance. Here the traditional columns or colonettes, 
capitals and arch molds were replaced by a receding series of row lock 
brick arches. 

Completing the entrance are four massive oak doors, eleven feet high. 
They are relieved and ornamented by wrought iron strap hinges, studs 
and ring pulls. Above them is a carved limestone tympanum or panel, 
forming a full semi-circle. The tympanum epitomizes some of St. 
Helena’s works and recalls some people who were important in her life. 
It portrays the patroness seated, holding the cross in her left hand and a 
replica of the Church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem in Rome in her 
right. Inscribed in the tympanum are the words, ‘In this sign thou 
shalt conquer,’’ which were emblazoned on the banners of the Emperor 
Constantine, St. Helena’s son, who kneels at her right. To her left is 
another kneeling figure at whose wrists is a broken chain, to symbolize 
the Saint’s liberation of the early Christians from the catacombs. Three 
additional words are inscribed, “‘passion,” “‘resurrection’’ and ‘‘ascen- 
sion,” recalling the holy places in Jerusalem where St. Helena founded 
churches. The hammer and nails which tradition says she found with the 


True Cross also appear. 
Narthex and Baptistry 


As one enters the narthex, which follows the pattern of the basilica, 
the thought comes to mind that this church is probably much like those 
in which the Saint worshipped during her lifetime. Stairways lead from 
the narthex up to the nave gallery and down to the auditorium. On the 
same level are the baptistry and a room for the ushers. Painted circular 
medallions above the various entrances to other parts of the church are 
dedicated to the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

A wrought iron gate separates the narthex from the baptistry, a rec- 
tangular room which has a barrel vaulted ceiling. The font is marble, 
the lining and cover of hammered iron with applied brass ornament, 
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‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,”’ is the inscription on a 
frieze. The tree of life and the tree of death are pictured in medallions 
over the two doors at opposite ends of the room. A statue of St. John 
the Baptist is placed in a niche opposite the entrance gate. Next to the 
baptistry is an office for various administrative functions. 

The Nave 


Within the nave there is room for a thousand people. In form it is a 
rectangle; at the sides are vaulted aisles, separated by piers and arches 
from the body of the nave. The flat, timbered and decorated ceiling of 
St. Helena’s, following the model, gave the answer to another important 
architectural question raised by the compactness of its form; it permitted 
a double row of classrooms on the floor above. To support them an ex- 
traordinarily wide span was introduced between the arches. | 

In the rear of the nave is a gallery which seats 150 people. The con- 





sole of the electric organ is also here; its tone cabinets and chimes are 
behind a grille in the rear. An echo organ cabinet is behind a grille 
above the St. Joseph altar. 
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signs of faith and devotion. 
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Decoration and Furnishings 


Like the architecture, the decoration of the church, consisting chiefly 
of painting, is basilican. Light colors were used on the ceiling to sym- 
bolize Christ, the Blessed Mother, St. Joseph and St. Helena. The effect 
is a feeling of warmth and cheerfulness. 

Cleft face bluestone forms the aisles of the nave. Along the entire 
length of the walls, extending seven feet up from the floor, is an oak 
wainscot in vertical panels, while the pews are likewise of oak. 

Part of the wainscot forms the doors of five double confessionals, 
which are of great interest because of their construction and the provi- 
sion of some comforts for the priest during the oftentimes trying admin- 
istration of an important sacrament. The body of the confessionals ex- 
tends out beyond the school wall, towards the play yard of the school. 
Each is provided with an outside window for ventilation and an indi- 
vidual heating unit. Above the door of each is a name plate, which is 
illuminated while the priest is hearing confessions. One is equipped 
with an apparatus to aid those whose hearing is impaired. 

Choice of St. Helena as the patroness gave an unusually interesting 
and inspiring life history to symbolize in the beautiful stained glass 
windows of her church. Large rectangular panels in the center portray 
the mysteries of the Rosary. Above and below them are circular medal- 
lions. The upper ones show saints identified with St. Helena. The lower 
ones on one side of the church depict a complete series of incidents in 
her life; on the other they show her either receiving or present at recep- 
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tion of the seven sacraments. An image of this new church dedicated 
to her is incorporated in a window, to recall her fame as a builder of 
churches. The four cardinal and the three theological virtues are sym- 
bolized in small rectangular panels and are placed below the lower medal- 
lions on one side. 

Carved in bold relief on solid oak, the Stations of the Cross are easily 
seen and understood. Moreover, as they are uncolored, they offer no 
visual conflict with the windows. 


The Sanctuary 


Such a conflict with the central figure of Christ suspended on the cross 
was also avoided in the design and execution of both the sanctuary and 
the high altar. The crucifix is hung on a simple walnut surface. The 
natural grain of the wood lends an effect of radiating hues, outlining the 
figure more effectively. The cross is carved in wood, and the central 
panels have an ebony finish. The mouldings and terminations are 
gilded and burnished. The corpus is carved in limewood, natural in its 
appearance. 

This simplicity and beauty characterize the entire sanctuary. Its 
semi-circular central part is completed at the sides by the side altar 
recesses. The floor, high altar and steps are done in contrasting shades 
of marble. 

Near the sanctuary are the sacristies, a door from the gospel side lead- 
ing to that for the priests. In it there is ample space for vesting, the 
vestment case, sacrarium, linen case, cope closet and a vault for the 
sacred vessels. From the back of the main altar a wide passage leads to 
the boys’ sacristy. 

Bronze repoussé, specially designed, was used for the tabernacle and 
candlesticks. A rear tabernacle door permits access to it from a cor- 
ridor behind the sanctuary. 


Reredos, Side Altars and Pulpit 


For the reredos American black walnut was used. Its large center 
panel contrasts with the stone background of the sanctuary. The latter 
harmonizes with the marble, chosen for the purpose, as well as to provide 
a setting for the crucifix, the altar furnishings and the side altar figures. 
The side panels of the reredos are picked out in gold and ivory. 

Eighteen symbols are carved on the side panels. They are: the hand 
of God; the Word of God; the Ten Commandments; the three fishes, 
symbolizing the Holy Trinity; the rock of salvation; the ark of the cove- 
nant; the phoenix, symbolizing resurrection; the pelican, symbolizing 
atonement; the anchor, symbolizing faith; the star of the Epiphany; 
the monogram of the Blessed Virgin; the font, symbolizing baptism; 
the dove, symbolizing confirmation; the whip, symbolizing penance; 
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the chalice, symbolizing the Holy Eucharist; the stole, symbolizing holy 
orders; the clasped hands, symbolizing matrimony; and the vessel of 
oil, symbolizing extreme unction. 

Over the altar and praedella a soffit bears a gilded dove, representing 
the Holy Spirit. 

Set in recesses, the side altars are treated in the same simple but ef- 
fective manner as the main altar, in marble. The figure of the Blessed 
Virgin on one side and that of St. Joseph on the other are in bas-relief, 
above the altars. They are finished in ivory, against a background of 
dull gold. 

Of marble also is the pulpit, the top frieze of which is inscribed: ‘‘Be 
ye doers of the Word and not hearers only.’’ The bronze reading shelf 
is supported by an eagle in bronze repoussé. 

The communion railing is of marble, with bronze gates in the center. 
The sanctuary lamp bears the symbols of the four evangelists. It is on 
a bronze repoussé standard, held by four conventionalized pelicans. 

At the south side of the church is the rectory. The reception room, 
three offices, the dining room, pantry, kitchen and maids’ quarters are 
all on the first floor. On it is also a direct connection with the church 
and the narthex. On the floor above are three suites for the pastor and 
two assistants. Each consists of a study, bedroom and bath. In addi- 
tion, a guest room and an open air porch are on this floor. Two addi- 
tional suites are on the third floor, to provide for future needs. In the 
rectory basement are a meeting room and storage facilities. 


St. Helena’s School 


An early impression that the new St. Helena’s Church and its compo- 
nent parts included all essentials and auxiliaries was confirmed by an in- 
spection of the school. Near the entry hall are the principal's office, 
the administration office and a fully equipped nurse’s office. The 
principal’s office serves as the nerve center of the school, as well as that 
of direction. It contains a radio and the controls of a public address 
system. An outlet in each room permits the principal to transmit a radio 
program, recording or speech to the entire school or a single classroom. 
This equipment has been used by various classes for playlets and for 
competition in spelling, geography and other subjects. An intra-school 
automatic telephone system enables the principal to talk to the teachers 
in the classrooms or the latter to one another. 

Classrooms are all alike in their general plans and furnishings. Each 
is dedicated to a particular saint whose statue is placed in a wall niche. 
The crucifix occupies its usual place in the front of the room. 
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Speaking now of one room as typical of all, it is so located as to throw 
the light from the window properly over the left shoulders of the forty- 


two pupils in it, blinds shutting out sun glare. Proper ventilation is 
provided by awning type windows in three sections, which may be con- 
trolled collectively or singly. 

Other furnishings of the classroom evidence the same careful attention 
to the welfare of the children and efficiency of instruction. Seats and 
desks (in combination) are of three sizes, allowing for the pupils’ growth, 
keeping them comfortable and reducing distraction from physical causes. 
The floor is of a special rubber tile. The plaster ceiling is sound proof, 
providing the best obtainable acoustics, another aid to learning. A 
built-in steel wardrobe is in the rear, for personal belongings, school sup- 
plies and maps. The automatic doors, which respond to a touch, re- 
quire but ten inches of clearance from the rear desks and thus waste no 
space. A clock, radio outlet, intra-building telephone and thermostat 
complete the necessary furnishings of the classroom. 

One more feature should be mentioned, however. Though not essen- 
tial, it is a valuable adjunct to the room; namely, a cork panel above the 
blackboard, used chiefly to display good work of pupils, perhaps to in- 
spire the laggards. A cork bulletin board on the wall near the door cor- 
responds with a larger one in the hall for each floor. 

Precautions against the dangers brought by fire are excellent. The 
construction and equipment of St. Helena’s school indicate that the 
greatest possible reduction of fire hazard was sought. Corridors are 
wide, permitting rooms to be emptied quickly. The stairways are also 
of ample proportions, as well as fireproof. The public address system 
would enable an alarm to be sent to all rooms simultaneously from the 
principal's office and reduce considerably the danger of panic, which is 
usually great when the word is not properly spread. The intra-building 
telephone, though slower, would serve the same purpose or enable the 
principal to talk to teachers alone, instead of giving the order directly 
to the children. The telephone would be valuable too in getting word 
to the principal's office. The important point is that in St. Helena’s 
school the teachers would get a quick warning and could conduct their 
charges to safety with a minimum of delay. Finally, the school has an 
automatic alarm system, which would summon the fire department 
quickly. In most cases the alarm would thus be flashed more quickly 
from several points in the school than by an outside telephone. 

A word must be said of the kindergarten before leaving the school. 
Naturally it meets the special needs of the little children, combining a 
measure of instruction with play. It has a linoleum floor containing cut 
out inserts of the alphabet, numerals and various animal figures. It has 
its own exit to the play yard, an integral part of the school. The uses of 
the latter in modern pedagogy are so well known that no further com- 
ment is required. 
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Lunch is provided for the children who are unable to go home for it. 
When the weather is bad most of the pupils eat in the lunch room. 


The Convent 


Directly connected with the school is the convent of the Sisters of the 
Order of St. Dominic, who are the teachers. It occupies two floors, 
except for the parlor and reception room, which are on the same level 
as the upper nave. The main convent floor is directly above the church. 
The vaulted chapel extends through the two floors, 4 rose window in the 
rear lighting it. Directly above the arch of the church entrance, the 
window is set in its conventional medieval location. It is the one ex- 
ception to the broad expanse of the building wall, which screens the win- 
dows of the upper floors from the street. It depicts the crucifixion, a 
central figure around which are four medallions bearing the symbols of 
the Passion. Oak forms the floor of the chapel. The stalls, altar, cre- 
dence table and communion rail, as well as the doors and wainscot are of 
black American walnut. As in the church, the Stations of the Cross are 
hand carved out of oak. Adjoining the chapel on the main convent floor 
are a small sacristy and the sisters’ confessional. 

Here too are the refectory, a large community room, the superior’s 
suite and rooms for six sisters. The refectory contains an especially 
beautiful statue of Our Lady. Fine copies of paintings decorate the walls. 
The community room has a piano, radio, typewriter and the convent 
library. A fully equipped kitchen and laundry are on this floor. A 
cedar closet, linen room, trunk room and other storage facilities are pro- 
vided. An electric elevator from the basement to the convent facilitates 
delivery of food and other necessities. 

On the upper convent floor, built like a penthouse, are rooms for thir- 
teen sisters. There are rooms for twenty sisters in all. A space on the 
roof has been tiled, where the nuns may rest in quiet, obtain some out- 
door recreation and enjoy the sunshine. 


The Auditorium 


In the basement of the church, directly below the nave, is the audi- 
torium, seating 1300 persons, on removable chairs. Well ventilated 
from the outside, it is perhaps the busiest unit of St. Helena’s. Masses 
are said in it on Sundays, and it is the scene of school assemblies, basket- 
ball games, roller skating, social activities, society and other meetings, 
for all of which it is fully equipped. The stage is of full size and equip- 
ment, with curtain valances, cyclorama and a built-in public address 
system, which may be used in connection with a radio or phonograph. 
A check room, lockers and showers are provided. 

Of great interest is the unusual construction of the auditorium floor. 
At the bottom a concrete slab of enormous weight, forty inches thick at 
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its maximum point, was required to counteract the heavy ground water 
pressure. A heavy waterproofing coat is above the concrete. Next isa 
continuous tile drainage field. Then comes the regular floor slab and 
finally the wooden blocks. 

Several details apply to all units of St. Helena’s Church. Steam heat 
is supplied from a central source in the basement to the entire building. 
An oil burner and two large boilers which it heats are behind the audi- 
torium. 

Indirect lighting is used throughout the church and all its units. It 
was chosen after consideration of the various methods which are avail- 
able. The sources of the light are completely shielded and well placed, 
so that ample illumination is reflected from the ceiling without hardship 
on the eyes. 

Flooring has already been mentioned in the case of the auditorium. 
Under the pews it is concrete, but elsewhere it is uniformly built of oak 
planks. 

Here it is proper to mention the builders of St. Helena’s Church, the 
George A. Fuller Company of New York. They did their work of con- 
struction well, despite difficulties in securing material and labor, due to 
defense and war demands. They were careful too, in meeting the de- 
sires of the pastor and the specifications of the architects who drew the 
plans, Eggers & Higgins. 

Dedicated on May 3, 1942, by Archbishop Spellman of New York, St. 
Helena’s Church is still growing in numbers. The number of pupils in 
the school is likewise expected to increase. But infinitely more impor- 
tant, it is growing also in the good example set by its clergy and parish- 
ioners, in keeping with the admonition on the top frieze of its pulpit, 
‘“‘Be ye doers of the Word and not hearers only.’’ In addition to the 
usual spiritual means, many methods are employed to bring people to 
the church for some activity or function, especially the younger members 
of the parish, and to give aid to those outside the Church. 
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Social Activities 


A variety of tastes is met in these social activities. To the youthful 
members of St. Helena’s the greatest appeal is directed, both because 
they are more active and because the greatest reduction in occasions of 
sin is probably accomplished among them. On Friday nights they come 
to St. Helena’s auditorium for roller skating. They enjoy themselves so 
much that one night a week has not been sufficient to accommodate the 
crowds who come. Benches at the sides are pushed back to free every 
possible square inch of space. In the gallery are two amplifiers, to pro- 
vide music for the skaters by radio or records. In the same way music is 
supplied for square dancing on Tuesday nights. 

Many play handball in the play yard. At night it is illuminated for 
them by means of floodlights from the roof of the church and the street 
side of the yard. 

During the winter basketball is played and plays are given in the 
auditorium. A surprisingly large number of people are interested in 
amateur dramatics. Proof of this statement is that when plays are 
given, tickets must be bought in advance. 

But all these uses to which the auditorium is put are far from ex 
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hausting its functions. With the nation at war, St. Helena’s Church 
prays for its men in the service and all members of the American and 
United Nations’ armed forces. In addition, it holds first-aid classes in 
the auditorium and the school, as well as other meetings to aid the ef- 
fort for victory. All the parish societies and the council of the Knights 
of Columbus meet in the auditorium. 

A free employment service is conducted at St. Helena’s. The office 
is open regularly during the day from 9 to 5 and in the evening, to aid 
both Catholics and non-Catholics. Hundreds of positions are secured 
each month for the many seeking employment. 


The Library 


A library, as efficient and completely furnished as other units of St. 
Helena’s, is maintained in the school. Three large tables enable thirty 
persons to use it at the same time. It is completely catalogued, has a 
charging desk, magazine racks and a dictionary stand. It is used not 
only by the pupils in the school but by their elders as well, in studying 
Christian doctrine, by the Catholic Action group and for catechetical 
work. 

Certainly, therefore, St. Helena’s parishioners number many who are 
meeting their obligation to spread the truth about the Catholic Church 
and to bring the light of true Christian faith into the lives and souls of 
non-Catholics. 
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